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CHAPTER XVII. 


She had eager expectations of a fame that should 
be masting. * * * - * 


But the eager expectations have been baffled and 
uprooted, 

And the earnest aspirations have been trampled 
by the crowd. 





«‘ Arcu and his wife are coming up after all, 
and needing my aid, it has at last occurred to 
Gladys to write to me,’ Mrs. Dumorest says, 
walking in to her husband’s studio one morning 
in a most unusual state of excitement. 

“Shut the door, Flo, dear; an obtrusive 
sunbeam from the staircase-window is getting 
in my way.” 

« But, Clement, did you hear what I said ?” 

« About Arch and his wife P—yes, I é 

He pauses, for he sees wherea touch is wanted 
on a mossy stone, and while he is putting it in 
he forgets Arch and his wife. 

‘And you will never guess what they’re 
coming up for, if you make a hundred 
guesses.” 

“Then I won’t make one; you can tell me.” 

For her to be presented at the next draw- 
ing-room. Did you ever hear of such insanity ?” 

And then, before Mr. Dumorest can call to 
mind any parallel instance of madness, Florence 
goes on: 
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“Of course it would only have been the right | nobody, a woman who can’t produce a single re- 


and proper thing to be done if Mrs. Saltoun had 
been properly authenticated, and brought 
among us in a decent way; but asit is,a woman 
who was unable to produce anything better 
than a blown-upon actress as her friend, it is 
too audacious and absurd altogether, and if you 
tried for twelvemonths you would not come 
near the name of the lady who is going to pre- 
sent her, and when I tell you your hair will 
stand on end.” 

“T haven’t the least desire to recite names 
for twelvemonths, nor have I the slightest ob- 
jection to my hyacinthine locks standing 
onend. Tell me the name of the lady without 
fear.” 

«Clement, this may be a light matter to you, 
but words cannot tell you how deeply I feel it ; 
for my sake, if not for his own, for my children’s 
sake, it behoved Arch to have kept quiet after 
making the marriage he has made; instead of 
which he is flaunting his wife in the face of 
society in a way society will resent by-and-bye, 
and how Lady Ellerdale can allow herself to be 
made a tool of in the matter is too astound- 
ing.” 

«What has she got to do with it ?”” Clement 
Dumorest asks, in accents of coolest uncon- 
cern. 

«Everything to do with it, of course. And 
how can you be so stupid, Clement, as to ask 
such a question when she is going to chaperone 
Gladys—actually to present her! Lady Eller- 
dale, a woman who has never once in the course 
of her life looked outside the groove her pro- 
priety and position have placed her in, much 
less moved outside it! Forher now to cast every 
conventional scruple aside, and take up a 





putable friend, much less a relation — really 
there ought to be some limit to the charity 
women display to one another in such a case as 
this. That Lady Ellerdale should imperil her 
own position for the sake of obliging an un- 
known adventuress is a little beyond every- 
thing.” 

«You may lay this flattering unction to your 
soul that there is a well-detined limit to the 
charity you display to your brother’s wifé.” 

“Clement! I am shocked at you, for you 
ought to understand me so much better than 
you are pretending to do. You know that if 
Arch had married a pauper out of his own 
parish against whom not a breath could be 
breathed, that I would have taken her by the 
hand, have tried to make her my friend, and at 
any rate have loved her as a sister.” 

“Poor little pauper!’ Clement Dumorest 
laughs. ‘“ What an unpleasant time she would 
have had of it, for I know that if you had done 
all those magnanimous things for her, you 
wouldn’t have allowed her to say that her soul 
was her own.” 

“But,” Mrs. Dumorest goes on, disregarding 
the sarcasm. ‘“ But jwhen I see him bound to 
the chariot wheels of a triumphant nobody I 
am driven to express the indignation I feel. 
Should I be a woman, should I be worthy of the 
name of his sister if I were not jealous for his 
honour’s sake, now? and his honour is en- 
dangered, Clement, I’m sure of it.” 

She breaks out into an angry flood of genuine 
tears as she speaks, and Clement, thoroughly 
disturbed in his work, and desperately aggrieved 
in his soul at the interruption, is still tolerant, 
kind and considerate to her. 
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* Poor little woman,” he says, soothingly, 
standing back from the easel to see the effect of 
the last touch, and giving her a casual caress as 
he pauses by her. “ Poor little woman. Why 
won’t you try and take consequences quietly 
when you can’t avert them? Arch being united 
in holy wedlock to Mrs. Arch, it is only human 
and manly that he should try to do the best he 
can for her; and according to the feminine 
belief, the ‘best’ he can dois to get into the 
presence of Our Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria for a minute; for ‘it is written’ that 
the Queen never looks upon any save the pure 
and speckless. Arch is surely justified even in 
your critical eyes in proving that his wife is 
these desirable things.” 

“You don’t understand me, and you don’t 
sympathise with the terrible fear I have that 
something disgraceful and humiliating ‘to us all 
will come of this dreadful marriage. I have 
tried not to ask the question even of myself, 
Clement, but I can’t stop other people from 
asking it; they will ask ‘ how did she live before 
she was married ?’” 

«* Uncommonly jollily, I should say,” Clement 
says, carelessly. ‘“Jollily and picturesquely, 
we can answer for that, at least, Flo, if they 
become pressing in their inquiries.” 

“But they don’t mean ‘ how’ did she live,” 
Mrs. Dumorest is beginning, when her husband 
comes in with the natural remark. 

“Then why the deuce do they ask.” 

“They mesay in what way did she get the 
money to live in the way she did, Clement, 
when I hear those questions asked about my 
own brother’: wife, it makes my blood boil.” 

“And that’s so bad for the complexion,” | 
Clement Dumorest says, meditatively ; “ any | 
emotion that upsets the circulation is to be | 
avoided, unless you’re always done in black and | 
white ; but you were saying Gladys needed your | 
aid ; in what way ?” 

“She wants a small furnished house for a! 
month, within a stone’s throw of Park Lane; | 
these are her directions: “the house may be | 
small if the appointments are in perfect taste, | 
but they must be perfect; stables are not a | 
matter of consideration. Allen will supply me | 
with a brougham and a victoria, and will give | 
stable room to Steel Grey; don’t let the ques- | 
tion of money deter you from getting me the 
sweetest place you can find within the prescribed 
limits. Arch feels that as I am in town for a; 
month only, I may as well be placed in the 
position that is most pleasant to me if that is | 
attainable ;’ did you ever listen to such an | 
arrogant farrago in your life before ?” 

«Well, she seems to know what she wants, | 
and to be determined to haveitif shecan get it, | 
and I like practical people,” Clement Dumorest | 
replies. 

“To know what she wants, and to be deter- 
mined to get it, is that the end and aim of a re- 
spectable woman, Clement? Her ‘wants’ are 
as insatiable as her means of supplying them are 
meagre 34 

«Are they? And she your brother’s wife 

«‘T mean they ‘were.’ I can’tthink of heras 
Arch’s wife, I can only think of her as a woman, 
who without any income the source of which she 
could avow lived like a queen of Sheba. Of 
course the question arose in every thinking 
woman’s mind, ‘ where did the money come from 
and how did she get it? Don’t you think the 
same question will be revived, and that society 
will insist upon an answer being given, when 
she is thrust upon it in this barefaced way ?” 

“Does dear Lady Fitzslater represent the 
right-thinking section of feminine humanity ?” 
Mr. Dumorest asks, with hypocritical earnest- 
ness. 

“Do refrain from flippancy,' Clement, and tell 
me what is best to be done. Perhaps a few 
strongly-worded lines of discouragement from 
you to Arch might have the effect—the blessed 
effect of making him alter his resolve to come 
to town at all this year?” 

“It seems to me that if your prophecy comes 
to pass Arch will need every bit of his courage,” 
Clement laughs ; “at all events Iam not going 
to weaken it by interfering with what doesn’t 
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concern me.” 


« And she will persuade Arch that it is merely 
womanly spite and envy on my part if I write 
and attempt to dissuade him,” Mrs. Dumorest 
sighs. ‘I must let it go on, I suppose, but it’s 
letting him drift to social destruction, I feel sure 
of that.” 

In spite of all these grim forebodings on the 
partof Mrs. Dumorest, matters relating to the 
presentation of Mrs. Saltoun, of Friars Court, 
Somersetshire, progressed rapidly and favour- 
ably. 

r luxuriously appointed bijou residence is se- 
cured for the month, in Connaught Place, and 
Mrs. Saltoun’s court-dress is ready in an apart- 
ment sacred to its privacy and perfection. 

In the excess of her good-nature Lady Eller- 
dale has offered her advice and assistanee about 
the dress and the height of the plumes, 

But Gladys, who, though she has never been 
to court, yet knows much more about trains and 
plumes, and what should be the correct height 
and length of either, rejects both advice and as- 
sistance with the sweetest affability. 

Affability indeed is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Gladys’ demeanour in these days. 
She keeps very quiet, rarely riding or driving 
even in the park before the great day, prefer- 
ring as it seems to get away with Arch alone 
for long strolls on horseback beyond Hampstead 
Heath, or down in Richmond Park. 

On days when she does not manifest this 
conjugal devotion her conduct is very. blameless 
even in Mrs. Dumorest’s eyes, for little Florry 
and Arch are their aunt’s chosen companions 
ou these occasions, and Mrs. Saltoun proves 
that she possesses the art of winning children. 
Among other things “ Aunt Gladys” is hailed 
so Yapturously by the children, that their 
mother strives to banish all doubts and fears 
relative to the beautiful woman enveloped in 
the atmosphere of mystery who shows such un- 
remitting attention and affection to these little 
ones who have neither doubts or fears concern- 
ing her. 

Arch, happy in witnessing the sight of the 
hollow truce that is reigning, is once again the 
fond brother of old days. 

And Mr. Dumorest, considerably relieved by 
the prospect of that family peace which his soul 
loves, gives himself up to his honest, artistic ad- 
miration of his lovely sister-in-law, and makes 
various sketches of her, which she feels will be 
worked up very much to her glorification for the 
Academy. 

Altogether these various members of the Sal- 
toun family are perfectly at peace among them- 
selves when the day of the drawing-room 
dawns. 

The preliminaries to and a great part of the 
ceremony itself has been tedious and soul-wear- 
ing to the last degree to impatient-natured 
Gladys. 

But at length it is over, and she is repaid for 
all the trouble she has taken, and the expense 
she has run her husband into, by the conscious- 
ness of having had that one minute with Her 
Majesty, which bestows upon her the privilege 
of being entitled to ruffle it for the future in 
the most vigilantly-guarded cireles of the 
society of her native land, and at all foreign 
courts. 

She has been hustled and jostled by duchesses 
and countesses, she has had the royal hand given 
to her with a royal smile, she has heard it 
whispered that she is the fairest woman at 
court this day, and above all she has carried her 
point, and proved her right to be received. 

After this, Lady Fitzslater and all the rest of 
the scandalous crew who have opposed her may 
as well hold their tongues, for any words they 
may utter will be regarded as idle ones. 

To-morrow her name will appear in all the 
fashionable papers, as one who has the right to 
make royalty itself receive her. 

In all the fashionable papers, and in many 
that seek to be considered something higher, 
and in all the west country local journals, and 
who shall dare to say ker nay to anything after 
this ? 

She is a proud, pleased, happy, and perfectly 
delightful woman this night as she entertains 





a large party, including Lord and Lady Eller- 
dale, to dinner. 

Mrs. Dumorest is fain to confess, and she 
does not do it grudgingly, that Gladys is really 
faultless in her manner in this her hour of 
triumph. 

She is neither over-elated nor does she seek t6 
underrate the honour to which she has attained. 
She is simply beaming, balmy, and happy. 
Pleased with Arch’s evident pride and pleasure 
in her, and graciously determined to show his 
sister that she means bygones to be bygones, 
and the hatchet to be buried. 

The following morning her name does ap 
in the lists of names that decorate the columns 
of the fashionable papers. 

But the glory is of brief duration, for the 
evening editions contain an official notification 
that “ Mrs. Saltoun, of Friars’ Court, Somerset- 
shire, was presented by mistake.” 


CHAPTER XVITI. 


The world is full of folly and sin, 

And love must cling when it can, I say, 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 

But one isn’t ‘loved’ every day. 


Ir had all been done decently and in order. 
The ordeal of the Lord Chamberlain’s office ha€ 
been passed through satisfactorily, triumphantly 
indeed. 

Both presentress and presentee had been 
openly proclaimed unexceptionable and quite fit 
for publication at court by that most stick-in- 
the-mud of Mrs: Grundy’s. 

Gladys’ court-dress (see it as it hangs alone 
in its sacred splendour in the best~aired and 
most dustless apartment in the pretty house in 
Connaught Place) erred neither in colour nor 
form. 

Her feathers, her lappets, her low body, and 
train of regulation length, are one and all fault- 
less in every detail. 

Not one single hitch has occurred in the 
career of this her fondest, most cherished plan 
from its cradle until now, when it is hustled 
into an ignominious grave! 

Whatever her social sins and iniquities may 
be, however fatuous her ambitions, and futile 
her schemes for realising them, no one can say 
that Gladys Saltoun is a contemptible object in 
this hour of her downfall and degradation. 
Her disgrace falls upon her very openly and 
cruelly. 

She is driving, radiant in her new-born hopes 
and aspirations, and in the happiness that 
springs from them, in the park, about five 
o’clock the day after the drawing-room. She is 
just about to incline her lovely, well-bred, 
beautifully poised head in recognition to two of 
the stateliest and most powerful of the grande 
dames who graced Lady Ellerdale’s assembly 
last night. 

But their faces are lifted away from her, not 
in anger, but as if they wanted a breath of 
‘better air,’ and Gladys knows that she is not 
only cut, but ruined ! 

She is not driving herself. If she were she 
feels for a desperate- moment or two as if she 
would like to dash down those crowded ranks of 
carriages full of women who scorn her, destroy-~ 
ing a few of them in her progress, and herself 
in the ghastly end. 

Fortunately she is compelled to possess her 
soul in patience, for she is being driven by a. 
practical and perfectly to be relied upon coach- 
man, who would almost as soon take the tem- 
perance pledge as to do anything to endanger 
the reputation he has gained for smart and care- 
ful driving in “the Mile.” 

So as she may not dash on and drag a few 
others with her in her martyrdom, she deter- 
mines to bear it—to face them again and again, 
until they are shamed in some higher portion of 
their natures, for trying to bring shame upon a 
being whom Heaven has made so fair. 

Then comes one instant that is filled with the 
most biting pain to her. 

Late in the afternoon, Lady Ellerdale drives 
through on her way home from a bazaar held 
at South Kensington, at which she has been 
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charitably bartering some of her honest, mean- 
ingless smiles, and some evil-coloured woollen 
vests and mittens for coin of the realm. 

Lady Ellerdale is in ignorance still of the 
ignominy which is the portion of herself and 
her presentee. 

All the Dalesmeet spirit is rife within her as 
she sees her pretty young country neighbour, her 
own protégée, approaching her. 

If it were possible, she would have her 
carriage drawn to the side, halt, and speak, and 
she tries to tell, in pantomime, that she would 
do these things, only royalty is about to pass 
in a minute, and several admirable members of 
the police force are frightening the horses of 
several unobtrusive members of the aristocracy 
into fits in consequence. 

« And I shall have to go home and live for 
ever close to that kind local face, that looks 
like the back of a smiling spoon,” Gladys 
thinks, wringing’ her hands under her mono- 
gramed wrapper. But still, though she wrings 
her hands, Mrs. Saltoun maintains an out- 
wardly serene demeanour, and holds public 
contumely in check, and generally keeps the 
beast in awe on this deplorable day. 

She takes a dozen drugs, and a dozen 
other means of destroying life into considera- 
tion as she is driven home, and she comes to the 
wholesome conclusion that she will not avail 
herself of one of them. 

“Tll bear it all, and-brave it all out, and 
prove to everybody that I have been more 
sinned against than sinning,” she says to her- 
self, as she is whirled deftly along between the 
lines of .carriages, the occupants of which 
“know her by sight” already, in that depre- 
ciatory way women have of “ knowing”’ a stig- 
matised or suspected sister.” 

With these glances rankling in her mind, a 
prey to that undefined terror of the unknown 
evil which is being shadowed forth, Mrs. Sal- 
toun gets herself into her own house, ascends 
the stairs with-trembling limbs and feet that 
are leaden with the force of the foreboding of 
what is to follow, enters her drawing-room, 
finds her husband there, and sees in his face 
that he knows the worst, whatever that worst 


may be. 

The ugly, painful truth was to be told. She 
will, though her face is paling, and her breath 
failing her, “hear it at once, whatever it may 
be,” she says, and for once as she listens to his 
reply, her heart bleeds more for another person 
than for herself. 

He tells her as gently and considerately as he 
can, in trembling tones that show how deeply 
he is wounded himself. 

«There must be some terrible mistake which 
will be cleared up immediately, my darling, but 
—your presentation is cancelled.” 

The last word comes out very slowly and fal- 
teringly, but Gladys hears it and takes in all the 
meaning of it before it is uttered almost. 

* Cancelled,” she repeats ; “so soon.” 

It is not exactly what he has been expecting 
her to say; still he is generous enough to re- 
member that a woman rarely says what she is 
expected to say under any circumstances, and 
that Gladys least of all women in the world is 
not to be relied upon for the realisation of ex- 
pectations in such a straight as this. 

“The time is nothing,” he replies. ‘That 
it should have been done at all is the awful 
thing. A fortnight hence, or a year hence, for 
that matter, would have been equally bad. I 
must get to the bottom of it without delay. 
Some enemy has done this, though how anyone 
can bear such enmity to you as this is a 
mystery.” 

He waits for her answer, and she has none 
for him. 

Apparently she has not heard a word he has 
been saying. She sits by the table, resting her 
arm on it, and her head on her hand. 

There is a weary grace in her pose that is 
superbly beautiful and superbly sorrowful. 

** Gladys !” he says in a choking voice, “don’t 
look as if ev: i 
this infernal insult has been offered you. I will 
have it cleared up without delay; we'll track 
the slanderer down whoever. it may be.” 


were gone because this— | tory 










“Better not,” she interrupts, letting her 
hand fall on the table, raising her head, and 
facing him firmly; “it will be very bad for you 
to have to bear it, Arch, but it is better that 
you should bear it than that you should inquire 
into it. The person who has dealt this blow 
would not scruple to deal 2 harder one.” 

“Have you any suspicion of anyone then, 
Gladys?” he asks, quickly. “Can you in your 
own mind assign the most remote cause for this 
foul stab ?” 

“Hardly a suspicion,’ she answers, recover- 
ing some of her nerve, “ but you know, Arch, 
when a woman is stung she is apt to accuse the 
nexrest insect of having done it.” 
oa she collects her shattered faculties and 


“Tn the first moment of my wounded amaze- 
ment I was inclined to accuse someone who is 
probably perfectly innocent of the great offence. 
Now I exonerate that person, and my suspicions 
have found another resting-place.” 

“ Of whom did you think first ?” 

** Your sister.” 

“ Gladys !” 

** Yes, you may be disgusted with me for it, 
but in the first burst of amazed pain that con- 
vulsed me, I remembered all Mrs. Dumorest’s 
hatred and jealousy of me, and I thought of 
her; now I remember that she loves you too 
well to have done it, and I believe it to be some- 
one else.” 

“ To suspect Florence for a moment is too 
monstrous,” Florence’s brother says, warmly ; 
“besides, she knows nothing whatever about 
you.” 

«Ther you think it is someone who knows 
something about me who has done this?” she 
asks, quickly; “really, Arch, I do not thank you 
for the implication, and if you begin to doubt 
me, the work is accomplished as soon as it is 
begun ?” 

* What work ?” he asks. 

« The work of separating us; that has been 
the object to be gained by the person who has 
offered me this deadly social injury; one word 
from you, and that object shall be attained. I 
am ready to leave you to-day, this hour, if only 
you say that your faith in me is weakened by 
this affair, or if you consider that it will in any 
way damage your position in the county; I 
may die in the doing it, Arch, but I will do it 
rather than go back to Friars Court, if in your 
eyes there is the faintest shadow of a cloud 
over me?” 

She is standing up now, looking as if she 
were quite ready to go out from him this in- 
stant, and—he loves her—no, not that; but he 
is more closely bound to her than before by her 
daring and her beauty, and her determina- 
tion. . 

Whatever may come of it, he cannot let her 
go, and he understands that he may only hope 
to keep her on her.own terms. 

‘In my eyes there can never be the faintest 
shadow of a cloud over you,” he says, des- 
perately. ‘Don’t speak of leaving me, Gladys. 
We'll go back to the old home, and be as happy 
there as if none of this had ever happened.” 

«‘ And you let the matter drop? You will not 
keep the scandal alive by giving it the food it 
loves—opposition ?” 

“I will forget it if you tell me to do so,” he 
promises; but nevertheless he remembers it with 
unpleasant frequency, and fanciesthat everybody 
else is thinking about it during the remainder of 
his brief sojourn in town. 

. Gladys resolves to make this latter very brief 
indeed now. 

She only waits to see Lady Ellerdale, and 
Lady Ellerdale comes to her the next morning 
before luncheon. 

Lady Ellerdale’s mind is in a plastic con- 
dition, ready to receive any impression Gladys 
chooses to make upon it, and this condition is 
due to a conversation which has been conducted 
by Lord Ellerdale with rare discrimination. 

He has been careful to show the condemna- 
paragraph to his wife himself, and after 
she has read it, and while she has been prepar- 
ing a few well-chosen words of horror and 
amazement he has spoken. 








The worst of doing a civil thing to anyone 
for whom you don’t care a brass farthing is that 
if anything unpleasant comes of your civility 
you feel that it is easier to back out of it than 
to make the unpleasantness your own.” 

“Tt is unpleasant,” Lady Ellerdale says ; “ but 
I suppose there is nothing in it ?” 

“There’s this in it: that it proves Saltoun to 
be nothing better than what I’ve always thought 
him: a chuckle-headed sportsman ; a man who 
had a care for what might be said of his wife 
wouldn’t have kept his marriage dark in the way 
he did.” 

« But, Ellerdale, that was her doing. Lady 
Fitzslater told me so, and she heard it from Mrs. 
Dumorest.” 

Lady Fitzslater did the cleverest thing she 
ever did in her life when she persuaded you to 
become her mouthpiece, and to godmother her 
falsehoods.” 

‘‘She has never persuaded me to do either,” 
Lady Ellerdale expostulates. “And I am sure 
if anyone has felt and shown a friendly spirit 
towards Mrs. Saltoun, I have been the one.” 

«But you'll have hard work to undo the wrong 
you did her in letting that fable about the two 
fellows who tried to blow ont each other’s silly 
brains get abroad through you.” 

«That was before I knew her, and I hate and 
abhor scandal, and I only repeated what that 
dreadful, dreadful woman wrote to me,” Lady 
Ellerdale explains eagerly. “I’msure, if any- 
thing I have ever said has brought this upon 
her——” 

“« There’s no doubt but that it has,” his lord- 
ship puts in, indifferently. 
——*“TI'd go to herat once, and show her and all 
the world that my friendly feeling is un- 
changed.” 

“You can’t go and make a scene with a 
woman like Mrs. Saltoun, it would be more 
gelling to her if you did that than if you left 
her to bear the brunt of all this entirely 
alone.” 

« T’ll go to her early to-morrow,” Lacy Eller- 
dale says, with a sort of desperate meckness, “and 
I wish you would come with me, it would show 
Mr. Saltoun——” 

“‘T’ve no wish to show Mr. Saltoun anything 
but neighbourly civility,” Lord Ellerdale inter- 
rupts, looking rather more florid than he does 
usually in London, “and I’ve no wish that you 
should show more than neighbourly civility to 
his wife, and you'll be doing just that and 
nothing more in calling on her as you wish to 
do early to-morrow.” 

Then his lordship turns the conversation in a 
way that Lady Ellerdale thinks rather heartless 
away from poor outraged Mrs. Saitoun, to the 
question of the first batch of guests whom it 
will be expedient to have at Dalesmeet in 
August. 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





IMPROVED NUT LOCK. 


Ir is hardly necessary to state that mechanics 
in all branches of labour have long been 
troubled with nuts jarring or shaking loose. By 
this device all trouble from this source is at once 
obviated. Its merit arises from a simple adapta- 
tion of the property inherent in all metals in a 
cold state, whereby by pressure they conform to 
the shape of a mould constructed of a substance 
harder than the metal compressed. A nut can 
be locked, unlocked, and relocked without re- 
moving it from its bolt, and if, by reason of 
shrinkage in the material bolted, it is neces- 
sary to tighten a nut, it can be done, and the 
nut relocked at will. 

For carriages and vehicles of all descriptions, 
for agricultural implements and locomotives, for 
car trucks, looms, and machinery of every kind, 
to securely fasten lag bolts and fish plates, in 
fact, wherever a nut is used or can be used, 
there this device can be applied, and as the soft 
metals used (copper and tin and their alloys) 
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ure not readily oxidized, these nuts can be em- 
ployed where there is a continued or intermit- 
tent submergence in salt or fresh water without 
injury. 

If desired, the nuts are so prepared that after 
locking the surface of the soft metal will be 
flush with the upper face of the nut; this form 
is for use where unshrinking substances are to 
be bolted together, and the nut is unlikely to 
be required to be unlocked. 

The nuts are prepared for locking, and can be 
used or not at will, the hole through the nut 
being countersunk at both ends, thus preventing 
the soft metal from unintentional displacement. 





INVENTION OF THE NET LOOM. 

Tne history of this invention is worth relat- 
ing. Paterson was employed in early life as a 
cooper ; and as he strolled about the links in 
the evenings, and gossipped with the young 
women who sat in groups busily making nets 
for their fathers or brothers, it occurred to him 
that a machine might be constructed to relieve 
his fair friends from their tedious task. He 
watched for hours at a time how the meshes 
were regulated, and the knots formed; but his 
ideas had not taken practical shape before he 
joined the army and went off to the wars. He 
soon made a good position for himself, and as 
deputy-assistant commissary-general served in 
Egypt, the Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

Circumstances were not favourable for his 
doing anything to realise his notion for the im- 
provement of one of the arts of peace; but 
“‘when wild war’s deadly blast was blown,” 
and he returned to his native place, he resumed 
consideration of the subject, which he used to 
declare was, even in his sorest straits on the 
battlefield, ever present to his mind. Taking 
into his confidence an ingenious mechanic, he set 
to work, and after much anxious toil and many 
disappointing failures, completed a machine 
which he believed would answer the purpose he 
had in view. 


Everything being adjusted, the levers were 
put in motion and success seemed achieved, 
when, after one or two movements, the 


mechanism came to a dead halt, and could not 
by any available means be got to move again. 
Hours were spent in attempting to discover 
what was wrong, but without success; and, 
wearied with prolonged anxieties, Mr. Paterson 
resolved to abandon all hope of seeing a net 
woven by machinery. Flinging the key of the 
coom to his colleague, he went home. The 
mechanic induced a friend to examine the 
machine with him, when they found that the 
stoppage was caused by a bolt slipping from its 
place. The defect was made good, and the 
machine was got to work smoothly. 

Mr. Paterson, who was by this time in bed, 
was called, the fact that the machine was “ all 
right” reported to him, and when be went to 
look atit, his assistant was producing by its aid 
row after row of meshes at a rate which a score 
of hand-workers could not equal. 





Sorrp-HooreD Pres.—It is stated by Dr. 
Cones, that a breed of solid-hoofed pigs has ap- 
‘parently been established in Texas. The ter- 
minal phalanges of the toes are united to form 
a single broad phalanx; above this, however, 
the other two phalanges of each of the two 
principal digits remain perfectly distinct. The 
hoof is perfectly solid, and on its sole there is a 
broad angular elevation of horny substance, 
which is curiously like the frog of the horse’s 
hoof. The breed is so firmly established that 
no tendency to revert to the original and normal 
form is observable. It is further stated that in 
the cross of a solid-hoofed boar with a sow of 
the ordinary type a majority of the litter have 
the peculiarity of the male parent. 

Transit or Mercury.—The arrival in New 
York city of the two French scientists, MM. 
André and Angot, who are sent officially to make 
observations on the transit of Mercury, indicates 
the interest with which that event will be 
tegarded. They{were to proceed to Ogden, Utah, 
there to make observations, on May 6. Ogden 


has probably been selected for two reasons: It 
is upon very elevated ground, being nearly on 
the “‘ divide ’’ of the continent, and offers great 
advantages in dryness of climate and purity of 
atmosphere. It is also a point where the centre 
of the transit will be nearly at local noon: The 
transit will occupy about seven and a half 
hours. 


Eruption or Mounr Hxcia.—The Iceland 
mail brings intelligence of a great eruption of 
Mount Hecla. On February 27, at 5 p.m., 
several smart shocks of earthquake were felt at 
Reykjavik, and in the same evening flames were 
visible behind the mountains, in the direction of 
Hecla. The Rev. Gudmund Jonsson, who lives 
close to Mount Hecla, states that at 3.30 p.m. 
of that day, slight shocks of earthquake began 
to be felt; these gradually increased till about 
5 p.m., when two severe shocks occurred, creating 
a good deal of alarm, but doing no real damage. 
At 8 p.m. a tremendous eruption of flames ap- 
peared on the northern side of Hecla, the flames 
gradually increasing in size till they appeared 
like gigantic columns, double the height of the 
mountain. When the mail left Iceland on 
March 22, the eruption still continued, but ap- 
parently with diminished violence. 





THE SPECIMEN TRAMP. 





A rranmp stood at the farmer’s door, 
And gently raised the latch, 

But tramps had been along before, 
And this one met his match. 

He saw the farmer’s buxom wife, 
With broomstick firm in hand, 

Which caused the tramp to hesitate, 
In fact, it made him bland. 


“Tam poor and hungry, madame,” 
Whined this nomadic youth, 
« And when I tell you I’m half-starved, 
I say but half the truth.” 
«Tn yonder field,” the woman said, 
«My husband tills the soil, 
And reaps the health and happincss 
Which spring from honest toil. 


“Go you to him,” she further said, 
“ He wants a hand or two.” 

With this, she sagely shook her head, 
And bade the tramp adieu. 

He shuffled off despondingly, 
Not knowing what to say, 

But slow approached the busy man, 
In the field not far away. 


The farmer saw the man come close, 
And returned his stare with stare. 
«IT want,” said the tramp, “a mite to 
eat, 
And what money you can spare.” 
Just then the dinner-bell was heard, 
And the farmer turned away, 
But said to the tramp, “Tl give you 
work, 
And very liberal pay. 


* Now, yonder is a pile of wood 

To saw and stow away, 

So utilise what strength you have, 
And earn your bread to-day.” 

With spirits dashed, the tramp then 

thought, 

«* Hoard work does not content us ;’’ 

And when the farmer turned his back, 
Was soon non est inventus. L. N.S. 








CELTIC FEASTS. 





Dioporus and Atheneus give curious pic- 
tures of the Celtic manner of conducting feasts. 
The former says: ‘‘ At their meals they sit upon 
the ground, on which wolves’ or dogs’ skins are 
spread ; near at hand are their fire-places, with 
many pots and spits full of joints of meat; and 
they are served by young girls or boys,” their 








feasts continuing until midnight. No one 


touched anything until the master of the house, 
or chief person, had first tasted of all the dishes. 
Among the Germans every man sat by himself, 
on a particular seat, and at a separate table. 
Strabo says most of the Gauls took their meals 
sitting on rush-beds or cushions. When a com- 
pany could agree they sat down to supper in a 
circle. 

In the middle sat he who was reckoned most 
worthy, either from his rank or valour; and 
next to him was placed the person who gave the 
entertainment. ‘The others were arranged, each 
according to his rank. Behind the guests stood 
some who bore shields; a number of spearmen 
sat ina circle opposite to the others; and both 
took meat with their lords. It was the custom 
to put the bread, broken into many pieces, on 
the table, with flesh out of the cauldron, of all 
which the king or chief first tasted. Some would 
take up whole joints with both hands, and tear 
them in pieces with their teeth ; but if the flesh 
were too tough, they cut it with a little knife, 
which was kept in a sheath, in a certain place 
near at hand. Boys served round the wine, both 
right and left, in earthen or silver pots. The 
company drank very leisurely, frequently 
tasting, but not taking more at atime than a 
S 

Aftersupper, they sometimes engaged insword 
play, challenging each other to friendly combat, 
in which they only joined their extended hands 
and points of their swords, without injury, but 
sometimes they began to fight in earnest, 
wounding each other; in which case, they 
became irritated, and, if the others did not 
interfere, they fought till death. Im former 
times, also, the strongest would take up the 
limbs of cattle, and, if challenged by any, they 
fought with swords until one was killed. In 
Celtiberia, the lights were brought in by boys, 
who cried out “vincamus;” and, speaking of 
lights, it may be noticed that the substitute for 
a candle among the Gael, and Scots’ farmers 
generally, is a slip of the resinous fir wood, dug 
out of the mosses, and dried. This is called Gius 
puil, or blair, and is held beside the guid man 
during meals, by the younger branches of the 
family. 

It would seem that, anciently, the chiefs had 
servants for the purpose of holding their rude 
flambeaux ; and a story is related of an Earl of 
Braidalbane showing some English friends these 
torch-bearers, in proof that he possessed much 
more valuable chandeliers than those of silver 
exhibited to him in the South. Old Gaelic poems 
mention wax candles as in use. The Master of 
the Lights, an officer in the King of Wales’ house- 
hold, was obliged to hold a taper near the king’s 
dish, when eating. 








BUTTERMILK AND CLARET. 





A curious experiment has been tried with 
buttermilk by testing it against claret. One 
who is in the secret will assert that one who is 
not, if blindfolded, cannot distinguish claret 
from buttermilk by the taste. Several glasses 
are filled with claret and an equal number with 
buttermilk, and they are handed alternately to 
the blindfolded person, who tastes them. For 
a few times he will name the fluids correctly, 
but after atime his sense of taste becomes 
blunted, and he will insist that buttermilk is 
claret and vice versa. 








Discovery or A New Puanet.—The Astro- 
nomer Royal has received a telegram from M. 
Prosper Henry announcing the discovery at 
Paris of a minor planet of the eleventh 
magnitude in R.A. 12 hours 44 minutes, 
N.P.D. 94 degrees 37 minutes, with a daily mo- 
tion of one minute north. 


Proposep New Universiry.—A movement 
has for some time been on foot for the establish- 
ment of a new university in the North of Eng- 
land, and the Corporation of Bradford have 
been invited to adopt a memorial to the Priv 





Council in favour of the proposal. 
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THE 
WHISPERS OF 
CHASE. 


——— 


CHAPTER IX. 


The best of all ways, 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, 
my dear. Moore. 


NORMAN 


« Have you accepted Miss Fairleigh’s invita- 
tion, Evelyn?” was Sir Norman’s question, 
after a téte-a-téte dinner, which he now loved 
as much as he formerly avoided, with his 
‘child 

“Of course, papa, for myself and for you. I 
am to be the “ Betrothed Unbetrothed,” you re- 
member. And I am to poison Augusta, and 
stab that Mr. Leaholme,’—with what despair- 
ing hypocrisy she said ‘‘ that Mr. Leaholme,”— 
“and at last come to a bad end, I suppose, with 
Augusta (recovered from the poison) sprinkling 
eau de cologne all over my new dress—a real 
murderess’s dress, you know—pure white, and 
pearls, and then I am tosay, ‘ Serpent, stab me, 
and take possession of that happiness of which,’ 
—here I go off again, and only revive to slow 
music, when the traitor, kissing his hands to 
everybody all round, goes out to be hanged, to 
slower music still. There now, amI up in my 
part P” 

Sir Norman did not answer. 

He folded to his breast this darling of 
his life, questioning himself the while: 

** Are these real diamonds of joy which she 
wears, or are they false ?” 

There was no time for reflection. 

Evelyn’s impetuosity swept him away, and 
he soon found: himself beneath the roof of the 
bright palace in which Augusta Fairleigh 
reigned, with a veritable Grand Vizier in a 
turban, by her side, Lady Kennett, looking like 








{A VILLANOUS PLOT. ] 


the ugliest of the 
virtuous, all the while, in that celebrated 
picture, “The Last Judgment,” of Michael 
Angelo. 

“Even Peter disapproves of this,” she said, 
after a silence of ten minutes, emphasised by 
oat malignant tappings of an Hast Indian 

an. 

Now, Peter was an excellent man, in livery, 
whose under lip seemed always to be pushing 
his upper one into his nose, and whose eyes 
were perpetually looking up into the right-hand 
ceiling corner of the room. 

“The sooner Peter disapproves of his place, 
the better, then.” said that naughty Augusta. 
«Now, dear guardian,’—Lady Kennett was no 
more her guardian than her mother—“ you are 
a born aristocrat. It is impossible that you, 
with a hundred shields, and no end of ‘Come- 
over-with-the-conquerors” in your family, 
should listen to the impertinence of a fellow like 
Peter, who hasn’t pedigree enough to hang him- 
self by.” 

Which was a very angry specch, considering 
the speaker; but Miss Augusta Fairleigh had 
made up her mind, and such a mind as hers, 
once made up, is more difficult to unmake than 
an apple-pie bed. 

«The season opens to-morrow evening,” she 
said. ‘Programmes free. No seats reserved. 
No fees—even to Peter. Hats and bonnets must 
be left in the lobby. Oranges and porter 
“may be sold, for nothing, between the acts.” 

« Ah,” groaned the dowager, “ this girl would 
take to the highway, if the fancy took her.” 

“Of course, and with silver-mounted pistols. 
Dear Lady Kennett, put up with a madcap for 
a little time. You are right, and I am wrong. 
I will try to behave myself.” 

But what is “behaving yourself,” when you 
are young, and rich, and beautiful, and inclined 
to make all people around you happy, and not 
quite disciplined in the school of Mrs. Grundy? 
So Augusta asked herself, and resolved to be 
very demure. 

The evening arrived. There wasa very early 








wicked, and yet most | 








dinner fora few. Then, a thronging in of the 
amateurs, with Pickford loads of boxes, and 
they were immediately shut up in ranges of 
dressing-rooms ; and next arrived the general 
guests, who were to come, and see, and 
criticise. 

Augusta had not stinted the cost of her pre- 
parations. Whatever deceit could do was done 
to convert the great ball or banquetting-room 
into a theatre. 

There were “stalls,” with perfumed “ Bills 
of the Play” on crimson velvet ledges. There 
was a “pit” as a punishment for those who had 
a reputation for figuring as “‘ wall-flowers” and 
stair-sitters”” at evening parties. 

There was a “ dress-circle,” for the dowagers, 
and there wasa “gallery,” wherein smiled and 
sparkled a hundred haughty faces, splendid in 
their natural loveliness, as in their ancestral 
pride. 

Talma played to “a pitful of kings.” Talma 
could not have been more proud than Augusta 
Fairleigh was upon this night of pure and plea- 
sant revelry, invented by herself, for the de- 
light of those whom she desired, in her impui- 
sive generosity of spirit, to gratify. 

“Now, guardian,” she caid, emerging from 
the secrecy of her dressing-room, “the Royal 
box is ready for you, and the Lady Amaranth de 
Tondebec is also ready to appear before an en- 
thusiastic and appreciative audience.” 

Evil will come of it,” remarked the old 
lady, with the tone of a prophetic parrot. 

And so the scene opened—a very brilliantand 
beautiful scene. 

Is it necessary to describe how stately were 
some or how graceful others; how this young 
damsel just returned from presentation at Court 
in her train of tea-coloured silk, was emulated 
by that other whose robe of cream-tint looked 
softer than cream itself, or how the white- 
gloved ranks in evening dress asserted them- 
selves against the more dashing exquisites in 
uniform ? 

Surely, any imagination may draw the pic- 
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ture. Let us, rather, look upon thestage, when 
the curtain has risen. 

Not to follow the plot, however, or to depict 
the actors and actresses as they appeared. There 
was a play within a play to be acted that night, 
and the players had come unprepared with their 
parts. 

Nothing could be more fascinating than the 
opening vista: a cottage, a disguised heiress 
murmuring the name of an absent lover, that 
same lover reduced by circumstances to become 
a bandit, a magnificent castle in the back- 
ground, which belongs to both of them, if they 
only knew it; and then—enter Evelyn. 

The character assigned to: her was that of a 
young girl condemned to marriage with one 
whom she actually loves, but from whom, her 
conscience tells her, she is separated by an 
insuperable barrier. She merits more than a 
passing glance, as she stands there, mute, 
listening to the commands which she dare not 
disobey. Soft tappings of soft hands applaud 
her appearance. 

A square-waisted robe of violet velvet, leaving 
bare and beautiful her classic neck and the white 
roundness of her arms ; a collar of red Venetian 
gold, with one emerald bracelet on either wrist, 
a single gem buckling her belt of Pompeian 
red, and no ornament in her hair beyond its own 
imperial richness. 

Evelyn stood, strangely excited—strangely 

ale, as it seemed, for one who was only mas- 
querading for the amusement of familiar 
friends. 

Then Augusta joined her. 

A very dainty heroine this, in heaven-blue 
silk, with a flapping Watteau hat, a wide 
sarsanet sash such as children wear now and 
duchesses wore then, and to them entered a 
third person—some impossible young marquis, 
of course, and, from that point, the work of the 
play went merrily on-—Romeo and Juliet being 
out done a thousandfold—until the concluding 
act. 

Evelyn waited for her call to come upon the 
stare. 

But her memory appeared to have forsaken 
her. 

For a voice, the owner of which was separated 
from her by a piece of shifting scenery, had said 
within her hearing. 

“I congratulate you, Sir Norman. Your 
daughter is a consummate actress. She tells 
her lover to go, and he consoles himself easily 
enough. Shall I tell you what I heard within 
the last half-hour ?” 

“It matters little whether you tell me or 
not,” replied Sir Norman Hedley. 

“T heard that fellow, that HerbertjLeaholme, 
say she had rejected him.” 

« That I know.” 

«‘More than that. That he knew her reasons, 
and respected them. Stop a moment; that other 
fellow—that Mathew; he boasts that you have 
consented to his marriage with your daughter !” 

*‘T have; and she must marry him !” 

I will go through it,” thought Evelyn, and 
then, for another moment, two other voices 
struck upon her ear. The first was soft and 
gentle: 

“T have not denied what my heart tells me 
is true, Herbert. But is this certain? It is 
beyond possibility of doubt? All is really 
over ?” 

It could never now be. Her renuncia- 
tion was not more complete than mine is. Here 
—now for a little more acting.” 

They met, beneath the gaze of hundreds. 

“Beloved,” said Herbert—he was speaking 
from his part, anda very melodramatic one it 
was—we meet, only to part, and for ever {” 

“May you be happy!’ gasped the heroic 








Evelyn, still talking from the stage; but, 
happily, the situation necessitated her fainting 
away. Happily, again, a few “ Green-room” 
attentions restored her to consciousness, and to 
find herself alone wit} i Leeholme and 
Augusta Fairleigh. Some how- 
€ver, was just coming out th 

“ Have I to go on again,” ask yn. 

“No, you had broken your betrothal,” said 
Leaholme, with a bitter accent, and saved your 








father’s honour by accepting his friend. There 
is a good deal of drama in real life, after all, 
Miss Hedley. So you are engaged to Mr. 
Mathew Drake, now that he is discovered to be 
a gentleman.” 

“Who told you that?” demanded Evelyn, 
rising, and with a face whiter than death. 

“ He did, in presence of your father, who did 
not contradict it!” 

« Augusta,” said the unhappy girl, “ take me 
away from this. No, Mr. Leaholme, I am not 
faint.” 

To her astonishment, Augusta Fairleigh, 
gathering up her skirts, swept by, saying : 

“TIT will send a servant for your carriage. 
Your father left an hour ago.” 

What peals of laughter were ringing from the 
front of that festal stage. What voices of youth 
and delight. What living perfume, as of 
flowers breathed among those happy listeners to 
happy nonsense. And Evelyn, stricken to the 
heart, looked up into the face of him who had 
been her lover. 

“Herbert,” she said, of all the world I trusted 
you. For you, [have broken my heart. For 
my father, of whom you speak, I have given 
more than my life-blood—my life itself—to live 
it out, and not to cast it away, as, in the sinful 
rebellion of my soul, I could wish. Herbert! 
why are you silent ?” 

“T am silent, because I am sorry,” he an- 
swered. “Shall I doas Augusta teld me—send 
for your carriage ?”’ 

«Yes, do as Augusta"told you. No, she saida 
servant would suffice. I beg you will leave me. 
I can find my own way. Stop, I asked you for 
aring. The jewel was.on your finger. You 
gave itto me. Take it back, and take back 
with it every word of fondness you ever uttered, 
and that I believed. You are as false as others 
—as false, as false, I say!” she exclaimed, 
bitterly weeping the while, “as false as 
Augusta.” 

Here were two young hearts, literally agonised 
by mutual love, and the sword of fire which 
drove our first parents out of Paradise was ex- 
pelling them, too, from that Eden of the heart 
which is perfect confidence—and that sword of 

ire was as it has ever been— 

A lie! 

A lie, not uttered aloud, in the broad light of 
day, but whispered low, and in the dark. 

That second parting was immeasurably more 
poignant than the first. 

And the dancers danced, and the harpers 
harped, and the gay mockeries of the evening 
came to a pleasant end, while these two, “‘ sweet 
bleeding from their bitter wounds,” looked their 
last at one another, weeping, as it were, inwardly. 
That is, if love can ever look its “ last ” without 
hoping for another. 








CHAPTER X. 


A crafty knave does need no broker. 
Heyrr VI. 


For a little while, the path of the narrative 
must follow Mr. Mathew Drake, secret though 
his proceedings were. 

He walked to Baronbury, secured a post- 
chaise, and drove to the next town—a distance 
of twelve miles. 


Thence, he walked again, a considerable way, 
and so, sleeping three nights on the road, 
arrived in London. 

“My Evelyn will be dazzled by all this,” he 
thought—and ah! how Evelyn would have 
looked had sbe known him to be thinking it! 
«I know she hates me; but I love her, and will 
make her my wife. Who knows? ‘The rever- 
sion of the baronetcy might be managed for 
me.” 

Thus scheming, Mr. Mathew Drake passed 
beneath the portal-arch of an ancient inn—long 
since demolished, but then inhabited by the 
lowest class of lawycrs—professional experts, 
who knew where to find a “man of straw,” 
fellows deeply versed in the literature of Doctors’ 
Commons, panderers of divorce, in days when 


the annulment of a marriage required an Act of 








Parliament, and general dealers in dishonest 
litigation. 

At one of their doors, after creeping up & 
narrow, spiral, black, and half rotten staircase, 
he knocked. 

A small wicket—or “ Teddy the Tiler’s Peep,” 
as some old-fashioned freemason used to call it 
—opened, and the face appeared of a wizened, 
oily-headed boy, who, without a word, admitted 
the visitor. 

“Is Maxwell alone ?” was Drake’s first ques- 
tion. 

« Alone and expecting you.” 

Without ceremony, Mathew pushed open @ 
double door—one of oak, and another of crimson 
baize, announcing himself. 

The solicitor sat in a large green leather easy 
chair. Opposite to him, across the table, was 
another. 

All around the walls were hidden by tiers of 
iron boxes, in no case inscribed with a name— 
always with initials—sometimes only with a 
eypher. 

He was a msn of odd appearance. Not the 
little, sharp-eyed, ferret-like Iago of the law 
with whom fiction has made us familiar; but a 
tall, gaunt, sallow personage, with a priestly 
look, who, without the least salutation, motioned 
his visitor to a seat. ‘ 

“T am come upon that business,” said Mathew 
Drake. 

** Have you found the document ?”’ 

“No. I have searched in all possible and im- 
possible places. I suspeet-——” 

“What is it you suspect? Come, Mr. 
Drake, no half confidences with me, or we 
shall not work together. What may your last 
suspicions be ?” 

“That Evelyn has the paper, has not de- 
stroyed it, and is keeping it with a purpose.” - 

«And that purpose #4 

“To discover the whole truth, and then to tell 
the whole story.” 

“Then what is now to be done ?” 

“TI must marry her, or 9 

‘Murder her,” suggested the man of law, 
with the calmness of one proposing a transac- 
tion of business. 

But the cheek of his listener grew deathly 
pale. He—this man of many villanies—really 
loved the young girl—with a loathsome love it 
is true—and the thought of her death, at his in- 
stigation, sent a fearful sickness to his heart. 

« Never!” he said, after a moment’s silence. 
“ Maxwell, you have heard of men with ‘one 
virtue and a thousand crimes.’ 
that sort. Marry her I will, but do her harm— 
that is, more harm than marrying her would 
mean—lI would rather all our project should fall 
to the ground.” 

“« Have you asked her ?” 

“TI told her of my intention.” 

« And her answer ?” 

« Was this,” 

And Mr. Mathew Drake pointed, with a bitter 
smile, to the scarlet streak across his forehead. 
The lawyer lifted his brows, was silent for an 
instant, and then, crossing round the table, 
laid his finger upon the shoulder of his con- 
federate, and deliberately spoke. 

**Muke your choice. Two paths are before 
you—three, I should say. Tell this Evelyn of 
her father’s guilt. You were an eye-witness, 
you know.” 

“Hang you. Whatif I refuse ?” 

“In that case I am a witness.” 

“Well, goon; but I will do anything except 
that.” 

“Then, make her marry you. Do the ‘any- 
thing’ you talk of. Drag her away—drug her; 
take her to Scotland and say she is your wife; 
threaten her with a lunatic asylum. And after- 
wards ”’—here the ingenious Mr. Maxwell paused 
— you might get tired of her, and so—By the 
way, here are the title-deeds of the Black Moat 
property. There are thirty feet of mud under 
the pool in the park. It would keep a secret.” 

The entire conversation hetween these 








worthies is not essential to be repeated. The 
two were equally matched, in more respects 
than one, and it was clear that neither honoured 
the other with his entire confidence. 


Iam a man of 
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The result of the interview may be surmised 
from a few concluding words. 

« And so, Mr. Drake, vou are determined not 
to attempt a disguise ?” 

«Not except as a last resource. An exposure 
might ruin all.” 

«Or to whisper—you know what, in Evelyn’s 
ear 2” 

«How am I to get the opportunity ?” 

« Or to trust a third person ?” 

«No one shall put Evelyn in his power but 
myself,” shouted Mathew Drake, with a furious 
oath, inspired as much by jealousy as by fear. 

«« And her father, the baronet, I mean ?” 

‘\He is the lever with which even she may be 
moved. Without him she isas free and as fear- 
less as that Augusta herself.” 

« There is a little bad blood in that quarter, 
I hear,” said the attorney, as if catching ata 
new idea. ‘“ Something might be made out of 
that. Isit true that she is to marry young 
Leaholme ?” 

«“ About as true as that you are going to marry 
your grandmother. But what is your notion ?” 

“That Evelyn should be spirited away, and 
that Leaholme should be made to play the 
principal part in the drama.” 

* Notif I know it; that is, not if he is really 
to have a hand in the affair. I wouldn’t trust 
her so far as that. You remember our bargain 
—Evelyn and her fortune for me; for you, the 
Mainwaring million.” 

“If it actually amounts to that,” ejaculated 
the lawyer, with a sardonic laugh. “A little 
less would do. ‘‘ But,” he added, abrupily, 
“ after all, we have settled nothing.” 

And ringing the bell, ho resumed his seat. 

The wizen-faced imp appeared. 

“ Wine,” was the laconic order. “ Fill a full 
goblet, Drake, and give me five minutes for re- 
flection.” 

Each brimmed a large silver cup, and each 
sat silent awhile, the one revolving in his mind 
the means of securing a fortune, the other per- 
plexing himself how to secure, at once, the 
heiress and the inheritance of Norman Chase. 

« You are an idiot,” at length spoke Maxwell. 
« T do believe that you love the girl.” 

“ More than I love myself, if possible,” replied 
the quondam steward. ‘“ But what have you 
settled P” * 

* Be guided by me or not, as you please. Say 
yes, and I guarantee success.” 

* On good security,” sneered Drake. 


«The best. My own interest. But put 
bickering aside. Say no.” 
“* What then ?” 


* You area lost man, and Evelyn Hedley shall 
be the principal witness against you. The 
whispers, as you call them, which she has heard, 
shall be changed into the voices of the loudest 
denunciation.” 

“ Well,” said Mathew Drake, almost as if 
speaking to himself, “‘ you are a man with even 
fewer scruples than myself. I will follow your 
advice so far that, whatever treachery I practice, 
no personal harm shall come to Evelyn Hedley. 
Should I ever become tired of her, as you 
suggest-——” 

“There is the Black Moat property,” inter- 
rupted his legal friend. 

And then, as the vulgar phrase goes, these 
two laid their heads together, and worked out a 
scheme which, for audacity and craft, might 
appear incredible to many who have not 
searched after social secrets in the calendars of 
law and crime. 

On the next morning, one of the few local 
newspapers then published, though one of the 
oldest, and read by every county family, con- 
tained a startling paragraph. 

“The mystery which has surrounded the 
murder of Sir Norman Hedley’s guest is about 
to be dispelled. The Bow Street runners are 
again upon the track of the assassin, and two of 
the most experienced have left London for a 
destination which it would\ be imprudent to 
point out. Suffice it that a fearful surprise is in 
preparation for the public mind.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


I eould tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear. 
OMEO AND JULIET, 


On the day when this alarm was sounded in 
Chasefield Village and Baronbury town, though 
it did not reach the Chase itself, a stranger 
appeared in the guest room, as the Germans 
would style it, of the Norman Arms. 

He had engaged a room for the night, and 
seemed to be of a particularly social disposi- 
tion. 

A somewhat tall man, extremely sunburnt, 
with a lank face and a thin figure, wearing a 
prodigious beard, with long, drooping, tawny 
moustaches, novelties at that time, monstrosities 
even, in a country place; and he smoked a huge 
pipe with a cherry stick stem, reaching from 
his lips to the floor. 

His costume was of a semi-military cut, and 
he gave his orders as if he were directing a 
regiment in action. 

Not, however, ina blustering or bullying tone, 
but as a man directing other men, not less 
willing to obey than he to command. 

There were present, our former acquaintances, 
the little legal agent, John Green the landlord, 
farmer Chatfield, and the rest of the gossips, 
who eyed the new arrival curiously, though 
furtively. 

« Thirty years since I set foot in Yorkshire,” 
said the stranger, heartily, though his voice 
croaked a little. “I haven’t a friend in the 
world, and don’t know where to find one. I must 
make a hospital my heir. Gentlemen, what 
say you toa bowl of pawnee ?” 

« Pawnee!” they simultaneously cried. 

“Punch, if you like it better. Landlord, 
bring it in blazing—rum, brandy, and a bottle 
of ripe old port, to mellow the mixture.” 

Slightly surprised, fatold John Green obeyed, 
and the eccentric guest tossed him a gold coin 
in payment. 

«“?*Tisn’t English, sir,” said the landlord. “It 
wouldn’t pass here.” 

« Ah! I forgot. Hereis a guinea. But that 
bit of money is worth two, if a penny,” laughed 
the man, as he began to ladle out the steaming 
and unctious compound into a circle of glasses 

round the enormous bowl, with its surface 
of painted dragons, pagodas, and boats. 

“ T had a friend out in India, though,” he re- 
sumed. ‘‘Hedley—Sir Norman Hedley. He 
had a place somewhere about here. Dead, I 
suppose ?” 

This, with an inquiring look all round. The 
landlord took it upon himself to answer. 

« Dead, sir, no; Sir Norman’s not much more 
than forty, and his daughter looks almost too 
old to be his child. I heard, however, that he 
married young, and left her, quite a child, ata 
German school.” 

“Sir Norman not forty—and a daughter!” 
said the stranger,as if taken aback by the 
statement. “Is he living at the Chase !” 

“ He is there now,” interposed the little legal 
agent, rather pompously. “I transacted busi- 
ness with him this morning.” 

« What about that murder story? I heard 
of it in the coach,” continued the benevolent 
distributor of punch. “ Who did it?” 

A dead silence fell upon the assembly, and 
the stranger went up to his room. 

On the next day, he presented himself at the 
great gates, now rarely opened, of Norman 
Chase, and sent in a name. 

** Colonel Arbuthnot, from Bengal.” 

Sir Norman would be delighted to see his old 
friend, who was, accordingly, ushered in with 
old-fashioned ceremony. But he was not recog- 
nised by the baronet. 

“T have practised a deception, Sir Norman,” 
said his visitor. “I am not Colonel Arbuthnot, 
as you see. But it has been in your own in- 
terest that I have thus acted.” 

“TI fail to see, sir,” returned the baronet, 
haughtily, “what interest of mine can justify 
either an intrusion or an imposture.” 

** Softly, Sir Norman. I cameto warn you of 
a frightful danger; a warrant is:in the hands 








of the Bow Street officers, and they are on the 
way to execute it!’ 

“A warrant! For what? In the name of 
goodness, man, speak out! Of what am I 
accused ?”” 

“Of having murdered Henry Mainwaring 
while he was here, a guest, under your own 
roof.” 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed the baronet, dartine 
forward, as if to do an act of violence; but in a 
moment, as if recollecting himself, he asked, in 
a hoarse voice : 

* Who is my accuser ?” 

“Your daughter, Miss Evelyn Hedley.” 

He did not swoon, or stagger, or strike dead 
the man who thus defamed his child, but sat 
down with a death-white face, silent. The man 
went on: 

“For this, she broke off her match with 
Herbert Leaholme; for this she hushed up the 
tale of the robbery. For this she has watched 
and followed you. And for this she will yet be- 
come the bride of that Mathew Drake, who has 
told you of her contempt, and even of the blow 
she gave him.” 

Then came back to Sir Norman’s memory the 
inexplicable language and conduct of his 
daughter; her night wanderings; her pas- 
sionate appeals to his conscience; her rending 
of a love-pledge amounting to a vow; her hatred 
of Mathew Drake, who, undoubtedly, knew her 
secret and his, and a fear took possession of the 
strong man’s mind which was almost akin to 
cowardice. 

“You must escape,” said the man. “I have 


risked everything to warn you. They will be 


here within an hour.” 

“But Evelyn, my daughter—I must see 

her.” ; 
“Not for your life. She would prevent your 
flight. She loves you, but she is a Roman. 
She would denounce you, and die at the foot of 
your scaffold.” 

“But, after all, who are you?” asked the 
baronet, rousing himself, as if from a state of 
stupor. 

*Tam—lI will join you. You know the ways 
of the house. The fellows are here! Stop at 
the Green Well.” 

At that instant a loud knocking at the door 
was heard. 

Still, for the space of a minute, Sir Norman 
hesitated. 

Should he face this child of his heart, and 
challenge her with treason to her father ? 

Or, should he avoid the ignominy of anarrest, 
an imprisonment, a trial, and possibly a con- 
demnation with his own daughter saying to him 
from the witness-box, or in the language of the 
Shakespearean king: 

© Go, get thee to thy death ?” 

It was impossible to face such a fear. 

Before the massive, iron-studded portal had 
been thrown open to those who claimed admit- 
tance, Sir Norman had left the mansion and was 
hurrying along a bye-way through one of his 
own woods. 

The storming-party, as it might be called, 
however, was not easily convinced. 

They produced a warrant, and sought for the 
fugitive high and low, far and wide. Not a trace 
of him could be detected. 

“Where is the young lady ?” the leader said, 
at length. 

“Gone off with her papa, most likely,” 
answered a simpering servant-girl. ‘“ She is not 
in her own room, I know.” 

“ Bring all the servants here,” said the officer, 
authoritatively. 

They were brought, and could explain ahso- 
lutely nothing. 

Meanwhile, the bearded stranger had also 
vanished. 

He was leading Evelyn down a deep and un- 
frequented alley of the Chase. 

« Evelyn,” he said, “for Iam your father’s old 
friend, who little dreamed of mecting him in 
this manner. Have you heard of the fearful 
report respecting yourself ?” 

“ Respecting me !” the young gir! cried, in a 
tone of terror. 
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“Yes, you. Your father told me himself that 
you charged him with being Mainwaring’s mur- 
-derer. He added that he would rather look upon 
the ghost of the dead than ever upon your face 
again. Evelyn,did youdo this? Did you thus 
wrong him who will have no more happiness in 
this life, and who lives, indeed, with no other 
purpose than to clear his good name, and stand 
innocent in your sight ?”’ 

“Take me to him!” she cried. “Take meto 
him! Who has been lying his love away from 
me? I kissed his hand when he said there was 
no stain upon it. And I kiss itnow. He has 
something to pardon me, but not that.” 

“He is gone one wayand you are going 
another, my sweet Evelyn,” said an altered 
voice, and Mathew Drake, flinging off all dis- 
guise, whispered to the shuddering girl : 

“You are mine now, pretty one; to-morrow 
you will be my wife, and we will return to 
Norman Chase until dear papa returns.” 

With a strength which was all passion, shé 
struggled with her captor, but he bore her into 
a chariot that stood waiting, and, in a swoon, as 
of death, she was whirled away through the 
forest. 

(To be Continued.) 








DEATH, LOVE AND REPUTATION. . 





T po not know who was its author, nor when 
nor where I found it ; but it was a pleasant con- 
ceit, and so impressed me that I have not for- 
gotten it. Thus runs the story: 

Once upona time Death, Love and Reputa- 
tion were travelling in company over the world, 
and at length it fell out that the first-named 
suggested the idea of separation. 

“Let us take three separate ways,” says 
Death, “and should you wish to find me again, 
I will tell you where to look for me. When you 
hear of great battles, you may Jook for me there ; 
where the plague reigns you will find me; and 
where there is drunkenness and riot, and hate 
end vengeance, I shall not fail to be present.” 

Said Love: “You will look for me amongst 
the lowly and the unambitious ; with the poor 
and the sorrowing ; and even with the gathered 
kindred where dead parents have left no wealth 
to be disputed o’er.” 

But Reputation, who had listened willingly 
to Death, turned toward Love, and took her 
hand. 

“Nay, nay, sweet spirit, do not forsake me; 
for it is my nature if once I part from any friend 
I meet, I am never found again.” 

Love did not refuse the fraternal offering ; and 
from that day True Love and Reputation have 
travelled hand in hand. 
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Aunt Marcaret descended from the stage 
with a severe countenance, which did not relax 
at sight of the cheerful tea-table ; nor could all 
Lou’s lively sallies summon a smile to her lips. 
She understood too well why the girl was in 
such spirits, and so pleased with every purchase 
ehe examined. 

“What is the matter, Margaret?” asked 
Lou’s mother, when they were alone a moment. 

“Gerald Howe came up in the stage with me 
this afternoon,” she answered. 

“Is that all? Why should you look so serious 
about it?” 

“You don’t seem to comprehend, Amelia,” 
said Aunt Margaret, sharply. ‘You appear to 
think that things can go on in this way for 
ever. 

“Not for ever, but till he is in a better posi- 
tion to marry.” 

“When will he be? Lou will wait, and wait, 
and keep on refusing every offer, just as she has 
done already—and by-and-bye, when she is 
getting old and faded, he will marry somebody 
with money, and leave her to her fate.” 











*T hope it will not prove as bad as that,” said 
Mrs. Elliot, smiling. 
the dark side of things.” 

It was the most natural thing in the world 


that Gerald Howe should take the Elliotsin the | 


course of his evening stroll. 

Aunt Margaret was neither more cheerful 
nor more charitable, as she saw through the 
blinds the tall, well-made figure coming up the 
walk. . 

* He is very good-looking,” 
* What a pity !” 

Other eyes, too, were watching from another 
window, hasty feet tripped down the stairs, a 
cloud of white muslin and blue ribbons floated 
into the parlour, and a young heart forgot awhile 
everything but its own happiness. 

Aunt Margaret herself had never married, and 
there may have been passages in her experience 
which rendered her peculiarly apprehensive for 
Lou. 

Her heart was bound up in the girl, who, 
from earliest childhood, had been her pet and 
pride. 

Lou had grown up very pretty, she had a 
sweet temper, sweet manners, a hundred endear- 
ing ways. 

No future seemed too brilliant, too happy, to 
anticipate for her. 

Her engagement to Gerald Howe was far 
from satisfying the aunt’s ambition, and the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs she could not contemplate 
with patience. 

When, six months before, Gerald had released 
her from their engagement, Lou was almost 
broken-hearted. To her waiting looked so easy 
compared with the bitter trial of renouncing. 
It seemed a mere trifle to give up ambition, to 
be satisfied with slender means and simple style 
of living ; but she felt instinctively that Gerald 
would not be satisfied with them. 

He would not, as he told her, consent to bring 
her down in the world; and when he said it 
something within warned her that she must not 
be less generous. 

And so it was decided that they were no longer 
engaged; however, they were, of course, to 
remain friends—the truest and tenderest of 
friends. 

Gerald returned to London; but the lovers 
still kept up a correspondence, not very frequent, 
but regular. 

No one saw the letters, of course, but it was 
plain that they were long, and it could hardly be 
doubted that they were confidential. 

Aunt Margaret saw the work she had con- 
sidered done was still to be accomplished? And 
worse yet, Gereld himself had now appeared 
upon the scene. Of course, he had a right to 
come to the place if he chose; the hotels were 
open to everyone, and Aunt Margaret had no 
authority to forbid him entrance to the Elliot 
house. There seemed no resource but to submit 
to the inevitable. 

But Aunt Margaret determined to make one 
last effort! She sought Lou, and expostulated 
kindly with her. It was of no avail. 

«It may be as you say,” Lou answered, while 
her eyes filled with tears. “But it makes no 
difference; I want you to understand that. If 
Gerald does not care for me, I shall stay as Iam 
—I never could think of any other person.” So 
the aunt had the satisfaction of feeling that she 
had given a cruel wound to the one she loved 
best on earth, and had accomplished nothing by 
it. 

Lou, as had been said, had plenty of admirers, 
and two among them speedily became something 
more. The first needs no special mention, but 
the second, Edgar Walton, wasviewed with great 
good-will by the seniors of the family. Aunt 
Margaret, in particular, watched and waited, 
noting carefully every symptom. 

Edgar was decidedly good-looking ; if his face 
were rather grave in repose, it brightened all 
the more pleasantly when he smiled. He had 
the manners of a gentleman, and though rather 
quiet, was not unsocial. ‘ 

He was doing well in his profession, of which, 
however, he was quite independent, and his 
character was unblemished. 

But there was the trouble. 


she thought. 


The aunt herself 





“You look too much on | 








could see, as she scornfully phrased it in her own 
mind, that he was no such Adonis as Gerald 


| Howe, and that he lacked the charm of manner 


which distinguished that most mal-a-propos 
young man. 

« And he never dances,” she thought, “and I 
daresay he cannot sing a note.” | 

Lou ought to know enough, she felt, to look 
beyond such trifles, and value a sincere devo- 
tion ; but she had great doubts about it. 

Lou was always friendly, always kind, just as 
she was to everybody else; a little less willing 
to accept attention from him than from others ; 
which had not, however, the effect to discourage 
him from offering it. Perhaps a suitor on the 
ground, devoted and persistent, might be able 
to make some progress against the memory and 
the letters, which had been hitherto so power- 
ful. 

Aunt Margaret could not fully make up 
her mind till Lou saved her the trouble, by 
declining unequivocally the proposal of marriage 
which Mr. Walton made her. 

Time went on and it was again summer 
weather. July and August always brought an 
influx of visitors to Beverley; people who filled 
the hotels to overflowing, and billetted them- 
selves on every private family that could be per- 
suaded to admit them. They rowed on the lake, 
they drove, they pic-nicked, they danced, got up 
charades and tableau vivants, and altogether 
endured life with what fortitude they could 
muster, in the absence of opera, theatre and 
shopping. 

Aunt Margaret approved it, as affording a 
change for her darling; something to divert her 
mind from that most profitless theme on which 
it was wont to brood. Louise took it calmly, as 
she did most things now-a-days. After all, 
calmness is not the worst state that can befall 
one in this world. 

Among the arrivals were Mrs. Delancey and 
her daughter, on whom Louise made an early 
call, as she knew them to be old friends of 
Gerald. 

“At least, Mrs. Delancey is,” she explained, 
before setting forth. “I don’t know -much 
about the daughter. She was at school, but I 
presume she has come out by this time.” The 
surmise was fully confirmed before her call 
was over, and the vague personality became 
henceforth a very palpable fact in Louise’s 
life. 

Jenny Delancey was not much more than 
seventeen, but her tall, fully-developed figure, 
and perfect ease of manner, gave her the air of 
being several years older. She was very hand- 
some, in a style rather too large and pronounced, 
thought Louise, for her own individual taste, but 
still—yes—very handsome. 

A rich complexion, raven-black hair, large 
liquid eyes with long-curved lashes; all these 
advantages she had and was well aware that she 
possessed them. 

The Delanceys made the acquaintance of 
everybody in the place who was worth knowing, 
and speedily became great favourites among the 
young people especially. ‘There was no one like 
Miss Delancey. 

Amid so much applause, if Lou remained 
somewhat undemonstrative it was not noticed. 

Miss Delancey had taken a great liking to 
her, feeling acquainted with her from the first, 
meeting, so she said, because she was a friend 
of their friend, Mr. Howe. 

Lou was surprised to learn the extent of the 
friendship alluded to. 

She had known it to be of old standing, but 
had never supposed it so intimate; above all, 
she was unprepared to hear so much from Miss 
Delancey of Mr. Howe’s tastes and ways of 
thinking; told, too, with such utter uncon- 
sciousness that there could be anyone who had 
a better claim to know those things than she 
had. 

‘Miss Delancey seems to like your company,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, when the young lady had taken 
leave one morning. “ Young people get on fast 
in their friendship. I think she has been here 
every day this week.” 

“Yes, mamma. Of course, she is very plea- 
sant, but I wish she had a little more considera 
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tion about her hours of coming. These people 
who never have anything to do themselves seem 
to forget that in the country we expect to be 
busy in the morning.” 

“Why, Lou, that sounds almost cross! After 
all, dear, there is seldom anything that you 
cannot put aside without much sacrifice. You 
must be gay as you can, and enjoy yoursummer 
while it lasts.” 

Lou’s heart did not respond to this well-meant 
consolation. True, she would soon be left to 
their ordinary circle, and to her one delight in 
life—Gerald’s letters. Was it possible that 
there was a change in them, or did she only 
fancy it. 

She shrank from Miss Delancey’s frequent 
talk of Gerald, and yet felt a sort of fascination 
in it, an eagerness to know just how much the 
acquaintance meant. For it did seem strange, 
she could not but admit, that he had not told 
her more about it. 

By-and-bye it appeared that Mr. Howe had 
entertained thoughts of coming to Beverley, 
while his friends were there. Alas, that Lou 
should first hear of such an intention from any 
but himself. Oh, how she hoped he would not 
come; she could not bear to meet him in their 
presence, 

He did not appear, and she consoled herself 
with the thought that it might have been a 
mere passing remark. If he would come in 
the autumn, when they were all gone, to see 
her ! 

Yet she hardly dared hope for such a happi- 
ness, his letters gave no hint of a desire for it, 
even. Still he must wish for it, as she did, 
unless he were changed—and that—that was 
something too dreadful to be dwelt upon. 

It began to be noticed that Edgar Walton was 
very attentive to Miss Delancey. The girls 
laughed at Lou, and told her that her reign was 
over; but, though she smiled in return, she was 
not very much amused. 

Certainly, she had no wish to keep at her 
beck a regard she could never return—and yet 
—there was something not quite welcome in the 
thought that this young girl had attracted what 
used to belong to her. Would it be so every- 
where? She chid herself for being fanciful and 
foolish, and read over again Gerald’s letters, 
which did not re-assure her so completely as she 
could have wished. 

Summer ended, and the gay tribe went back 
to their various homes. Lou had fancied her- 
self weary of the perpetual movement of the 
last month or two, and looked with pleasure to 
the quiet repose of autumn. But though the 
softest skies hung over Beverley, the loveliest 
tints glowed in its forests, and were repeated in 
its waters, the heart to enjoy thése beauties was 
gone. 

Restless and unhappy, dreading the worst, 
yet trying to hope that, perhaps, there might 

e nothing, after all, to dread, she lived on, 
heedless of eternal nature. 

Poor Aunt Margaret saw much, guessed more, 
but could do nothing ; the child had a grief in 
which none could help or come near. But with 
what bitterness did she remember her own early 
phophecies, and inwardly rage against Gerald 
Howe, the cause of all! 

Yet, perhaps, it was not quite fair to judge so 
harshly that handsome and elegant young man. 
He had but realised like herself, only a little 
later, the hopelessness of marriage with Louise. 
And when the prospect arose of another mar- 
riage, so useful to his fortunes, and flattering to 
bis pride, was it reasonable to blame him for 
being reasonable? And could any man be in- 
different to the preference of such a magnificent 
girl as Jenny Delancey? Poor Gerald! he had 
his trials, too, with conflicting feelings. It was 
hard to give up Louise, hard to inflict a blow 
which he felt must prove so cruel. 

As Miss Delancey’s influence increased, he 
began to think that it was, perhaps, mere vanity 
to imagine that his defection could so much dis- 
turb Louise. 

She went into society herself, she received at- 
tentions from other men. 

Certainly, her letters had been different of 
te ; the intervals of correspondence grew 
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longer and longer, and at last Louise received a 
note so brief, so barren of everything like old 
interest, that she left it unanswered. And the 
next word that came to Beverley, concerning 
Gerald Howe, was that of his engagement to 
Miss Delancey. 

The parents had yielded, with a stipulation 
from which they still hoped something; the 
marriage was to be deferred a year. 

If, after that, it proved inevitable, there were 
ameliorating circumstances; Gerald’s good 
looks, good manners, correct habits; they must 
wait and see. 

Louise had known for weeks that this news 
was coming; she thought she had steeled her- 
self to meet the blow. Yet, when it fell, she 
found that she had never quite lost all hope, 
never fully believed that she was nothing to 
him, who was everything to her. It seemed so 
strange, so inexplicable ! 

She rallied to her aid all her maidenly pride, 
and so well did it sustain her, that-no one sur- 
mised she had anything more than the interest 
of a friend in the engagement, and even Aunt 
Margaret began to think that she had, perhaps, 
over-rated Lou’s feelings. But not the less did 
the heart know its own bitterness. 

There was some curiosity to see how Mr. 
Walton would receive the intelligence; he had 
been so much attracted by Miss Delancey in the 
summer, 

He bore it, so far as appeared, with the 
utmost cheerfulness, joined in all the amuse- 
ments of the young people, and, before the 
winter was over, offered himself again to Louise. 
She refused him with more gratitude, but with 
no less decision than before. Aunt Margaret 
could not but remonstrate. 

«Oh, Lou,” she said, “how can you be so 
blind to your own best interests? You are 
throwing away a real, true regard, for the sake 
of a worthless memory !”” 

«It is not that,” Louise replied. “ But I have 
done with love and lovers.” 

Meanwhile, Gerald did not find the period of 
probation altogether rapturous. 

Jenny’s regard was different from what 
Louise’s used to be ; she was imperious, exacting, 
often petulant and unreasonable. 

After a month or two of the experience, he 
remarked to himself, that a man needed to be 
very much in love to find such a position agree- 
able. 

Jenny, in the first pride of youth and beauty, 
was inclined to try her power on all she met ; 
Gerald complained of her coquettry ; she called 
him tyrannical, and they quarrelled. 

The quarrel was made up, but new sources of 
trouble continually arose. 

Mrs. Delancey saw, or thought she saw, a 
half-heartedness about the suitor, which moved 
her deepest resentment. 

Jenny, after a time, began to find that some 
other attentions were quite as welcome to her as 
those of her betrothed, while those who offered 
them did not take her to task in private for 
every stray glance or smile. 

She became more wilful, Gerald more severe: 
at last, there was a decided rupture, and he gave 
her back her freedom. 

As this was just the event the Delanceys had 
hoped for, they, of course, rejoiced in it, and 
Jenny, after a few tears, a few regrets, wasable 
to enter with zest on the brilliant career that 
lay before her. 

Gerald’s prospects had somewhat improved 
during the past year; his business had become 
more profitable, and a bachelor uncle had left 
him a small bequest. 

These things could but slightly affect his 
position with regard to Miss Delancey, but from 
another point of view they assumed import- 
ance. Gerald thought and thought, he seemed 
to meet again the gaze of sweet eyes; again he 
felt, in remembrance, the charm of an entire 
affection. ! 

To him the late experience had been deeply 
mortifying. He had been ‘clearly shown that, 
however acceptable be might be,as an orna- 
mental adjuact to the fashionable world, he had 
no claim to an equal alliance with it. He 
began to weary of its frivolity, its heartlessness ; 


to long for a home, and a love which he could 
trust. 

The memory of Louise returned with all its: 
early power; indeed, he had never really for-: 
gotten her. 

There had never been a time, he knew, when 
he should not have preferred her to all others, 
if only circumstances had permitted. Was it 
possible that she could forgive neglect, unfaith- 
fulness, and receive him back again? He re- 
solved, at least, to try. 

But didan effort so long delayed deserve 
success P—do you really THINK SHE COULD ? 

i 





PECULIARITIES OF THE CHINESE: 





Tur sailor will have to tell how many strange 
anomalies met his gaze. For example, in Iaunch- 
ing their junks and vessels they are sent into 
the water sideways. 

The horseman mounts on the right side. Tho 
scholar, reciting his lesson, turns his back on 
his master. And if Jack—or, at all events, one 
of his superior officers—goes to a party, he 
should not wear light pumps, but as thick-soled 
shoes as he can get. White lead is used for 
blacking. 

On visits of ceremony you should keep your 
hat on, and when you advance to your host you 
should close your fists and shake hands with 
yourself. Dinners commence with sweet fruits, 
and end with fish and soup. White is the 
funeral colour. ; 

You may see adults gravely flying kites, while 
the youngsters look on. Shuttlecocks are 
battledored by the heel. Books begin at the 
end ; the paging is at the bottom, and in reading 
you proceed from right toleft. The fond mother 
holds her baby to her nose to smell it—as she: 
would a rose—instead of kissing it. 

What yarns he will have to tell of pigtails! 
How the Chinese sailor lashes it round his cap. 
at sea; how the crusty pedagogue, with no other~ 
rod of correction, will, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, lash the refractory scholar with it; and 
how for fun a wag will tie two or three of his 
companions’ tails together and start them off in 
different directions. 

But he will also know, from iis own or others’ 
experiences, that the foreigner must not attempt 
practical jokes upon John Chinayeen’s tail. 








INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 





Some interesting archmological discoveries 
have been made at Rome. At the angle formed 
by the Strada Montebello and that of Volturno, 
on the site of the Pretorian camp, a vault has 
been opened containing about a thousand 
amphore in superposed rows ten deep. About 
200 of them bear coloured inscriptions (black, 
white, red, or green), important from the light 
which they throw on the traffic in articles of 
food among the ancients. At the point where 
the Strada Mazarino and the Strada Nazionale 
meet has been discovered a magnificent mura} 
representation in mosaic, in brilliant colouring, 
nearly seven feet in height by rather more than 
six in width. 

The subject is a large galley, with sails 
spread and standard displayed, at the moment 
of entering a port. The latter has quays, steps 
for disembarking, a mole built on piles and 
arches, and a lighthouse of which the lower 
portion is rectangular and the upper cylindrical, 
The mosaic has been offered to the Capitoline 
Museum by Prince Pallavicini, on whose pro- 
perty it was discovered. 





Tue value of prizes at the next show of the 
Smithfield Club is £3,012. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire has authorised the 
reproduction of photolithographic facsimiles of 
his copies of the first and second quartos of 
‘Hamlet,’ and certain other first quartos of 





Shakespcare’# plays. 
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SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


———__——_—_—_. 
CHAPTER XLI. 


The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. Pops. 

Worpns could not adequately paint the horror 

which seized upon Ulrica Warner’s soul as she 
at with the torn leaf from the ink-besmeared 
register in her hand. 

Utter dismay fell upon her, and clothed her 

with a garment, and a remarkably ill-fitting 
and uncomfortable one too. 

What wes she to do? The overturning of 
the inkstand was of course an accident, but she 
could searcely say so with reference to the torn 
leaf of the register. 

She had tried—even hurried as she was—to 
tear it out as neatly as possible ; and she deeply 
recretted having succeeded. 

‘The leaf was torn out.as near the binding at 
the back as hands could do it. 

Ulrica Warner was very neat fingered, and 
tke present occasion was a case in point. 

Was she 
complishment of her plot? 
Warner scorned the idea! 

Miss Vincent’s foot was heard outside. The 
door was opened, but, quick as thought, Ulrica 
managed to upset the candlestick. 

The light was put out. Ulrica Warner had 
had the torn sheet from the register in her hand 
when Miss Vincent entered the room. 

With her customary presence of mind she 

wiftly crushed it in her hand, hid it beneath 
the bedelothes, and then said in a tone in 
which terror and dismay were admirably 
mingled : 


- Oh, Miss Vincent! I don’t know what to 












Ulzica 


Bah! 


ao. 

« My Gear girl!’ exclaimed the good-natured, 
fussy little woman, “don’t distress yourself, 
Let us get alight and see what can be done. 
What is the matter, though ?” and without wait- 
ing for an answer she continued: “ Why, there 
2re no matches here. How careless of Anne,” 
ind she rang for them. 

Ulrica had her little box of wax vestas in 
her writing case by her side, but she did not 
offer them, it wag so much time gained to roll 
up the paper beneath the bedclothes. 

At length the light was brought, and the 
catastrophe disclosed. 

“Oh, my dear, how did it happen?” asked 
Miss Vincent, in dismay, as she gazed at the 
ink-besmeared bedclothes and register. 

The sight of the ink-stains upon her snowy 
sheets and counterpane was almost too much 
for her housewifely heart to bear. 

Ulrica Warner was, at this juncture, most 
opportunely seized with a furious fit of cough- 
ing. 

It was very well simulated, and_ served 
Ulrica’s purpose; namely, it averted Miss Vin- 
cent’s sympathy from the bedclothes, to sym- 
pathy for the occupant of the bed. 

“TI had just such another fit of coughing, 
dear Miss Vincent”’—she made reply in a faint 
voice—‘‘and unfortunately the inkstand got 
overturned! What shall I do, Miss Vincent ? 
See ! some of the ink has got spilled right over 
the book !” 

Miss Vincent was annoyed, but in her posi- 
tion as hostess could not, of course, show her 
annoyance. 

Moreover, the good-natured little spinster 
was really concerned about the state of Ulrica’s 
health. 

**There—there, my dear—don’t think any 
more about it. Just let me take these things 
off the bed, and then I'll go and see about 

i clean sheets aired.” 

Miss Vincent left the room, and no sooner had 
she done so than Ulrica Warner jumped out of 
bedand secured the torn leaf in her travelling 
bag. So farso good. 
Bet 
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rector knowing anything about it. 
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As she 
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dilemma. 
Vincent 


Ulvica Warner was in 2 
lay there, thinking, Miss 
entered the room. 

“I thought it better to tell my brother of 
what happened to the register,” she said ; “and 
as he says accidents will happen! He hopes 
you will not think anything more about the 
matter, as he will try and get the ink-stains out. 
And if they cannot be quite obliterated, it is of 
no consequence, so long-as the names and dates 
can be read.” 

“Mr. Vincent is certainly very kind to be so 
lenient towards my stu ty,” was Ulrica’s 
meek reply. “am looking with horror at the 
consequences of it.” 

“Well, my dear Miss Warner, don’t think 
about it any more. We are both quite sure 
that no one regrets it more than you do. By- 
the-way, there is a message for you from your 
Aunt Welland. They are all quite distressed 
at your having been laid up here, and are 
coming over to see you the day after to-morrow. 
They cannot come to-morrow as there is to bea 
Sunday-school feast.” 

“IT shall be very glad to see them. Perhaps 
I may be able to go back with them.” 

“My dear Miss Warner,” exclaimed little Miss 
Vincent in an aggrieved tone, “you must not 
think of leaving Brentwood until you are quite 
recovered. My brother would be so disap- 
pointed. Indeed, I am sure it is a step which 
he would not approve of.” 

In Miss Vincent’s enthusiasm, the approval 
or non-approval of her brother swayed her in 
every particular. 

To the ¢ood little spinster, the rector’s com- 
mands were as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not. 

Ulrica kept up her farce of invalidism very 
well, but to tell the truth, began rather to tire 
of it. 

Moreover, she had accomplished the object 
for which she left home, and she was now only 
too anxious to return. 

She wanted to see Leopold Ormiston; she 
hungered and longed “or a sight of his well-be- 
loved face, fora touch of his hand. 

In her case, indeed, absence had made her 
heart grow fonder, and with all the ardour of 
her passionate nature she desired to go back to 








m. 

Even to breathe the same air with him, to 
walk along the same roads, with the chance of 
meeting him, was bliss compared with having 
miles and miles of country between him and 
her. 

He had not as yet fulfilled his offer of 
writing to her. 

Ulrica was craving so for some token of re- 
membrance from him that she actually debated 
in her mind whether or not she would take the 
initiative, and write to him, reminding him of 
his promise. 

Ulrica Warner came down to the drawing- 
room the evening after the accident. 

She was tired of staying upstairs compara- 
tively alone, so, still keeping up her character 
of an invalid, she met the rector with a pretty 
little air of deprecation. 

“T scarcely know how to dare to face you, 
Mr. Vincent,” she said, lowering her eyes, and 
blushing beautifully. “I feel so very much 
ashamed of myself for my stupidity and 
awkwardness.” 

“My dear young lady” (N.B.—The rector 
thought Ulrica was leoking very nice in her 
white shawl, so prettily and artistically bound 
around her head andshoulders.) ‘Pray! pray! 
do not think anything more about it; I have so 
far removed the ink-stains that the writing is 
quite legible—quite legible. I assure you not 
in the least injured. Accidents are liable to 
happen at all times; this was only an accident, 
so don’t think anything more about it.” 

For so far, then, she had escaped detection. 
Ulriea, Warner breathed more freely after having 
had this conversation with the rector. 

The absence of the leaf had not been noticed, 
and she would now make up her mind to go 
back to Ferndale as soon as possible, and from 


decently could do so. 





There was one cireumstance which greatly 
preyed upon Ulrica’s mind, and that was that 
she was not able, acourately, to settle satisfac- 
torily whether or not it was Muriel Oliphant 
she had seen when she met Leopold Ormiston 
and his companion that night before she left 
home. 

‘The face of the woman was like, yet unlike, 
Muriel Oliphant. 

Ulrica Warner reasoned with herself, and 
decided finally, that her own fears heightened 
the likeness. 

But though she thus tried to smother her 
suspicions, the question would intrude itself : 

What had become of Muriel Oliphant. 

Since that night when—well, even Ulrica 
did not like to say to herself what had happened 
upon that night—but since then, Ulrica Warner 
was certainly surprised to find she heard nothing 
of the woman. 

The next afternoon, Ulrica’s aunt and cousins 
ealled. They expressed themselves much sur- 
prised and concerned at Ulrica’s sudden illness; 
and suggested that she should return to Fern- 
dale with them if possible. 

She acted her part so well that she deceived 
them all; so it was arranged that she was to 
accompany them after an early dinner. 

As they sat chatting, a servant entered to say 
that a man wanted to speak to the rector. 

* Who is it ?” he inquired. 

«“T don’t know, sir, he is a stranger.” 

« Ask him his name.” 

The maid departed, and ina few minutes re- 
turned with a card. The rector took it, put on 
his spectacles, and read : 

‘Henry Garthside.” 

“My dear,” to his sister, “we don’t know 
anyone of the name ?” 

“No,” was the musing reply. “Why!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “what is the matter with 
Miss Warner. Quick! quick! some water! she 
has fainted !” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Often do the spirits 
of at events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
COLERIDGE. 
For once in her life at least Ulrica Warner 
was the genuine heroine of a genuine scene. 
Her faint was no pretence. 
She had actually swooned with sheer horror 
when she heard Henry Garthside’s name. 
Thoughts rapidly passed through Ulrica 
Warner's mind as she slowly regained conscious- 


ness. 

Her head was in a strangely confused state— 
in so strange a whirl that it frightened her. 

Surely it could not be possible that her nerve 
was going to fail her just at the last moment! 
Ulrica felt half afraid of herself. 

A shudder ran through her frame as she lay 
there with closed eyes, trying to collect her scat- 
tered faculties. 

She listened to the inane and good-natured 
small-talk of her aunt, cousins, and Miss Vin- 
cent. 

The latter gave a graphic and piteous account 
of Ulrica’s sudden illness, and dwelt with 
especial admiration upon Ulrica’s  active- 
mindedness, even when physically prostrated. 

Steady ! 

Ulrica’s head gave a great swing ! 
seemed to seethe and turn. 

Great heavens! was she going to fail upon 
the brink of this terrible emergency ! 

The agony of the thought gave her a spurious 
sort of strength. 

She could not trust herself to speak yet. No. 
She was unprepared for this visit of Henry 
Garthside, and she felt it boded no good. 

“ Ulrica ! Ulrica, my dear !” 

It was her aunt who spoke; and she gently 
touched her niece at the same time. 

Ulrica made no answer, but lay with her eyes 
closed. 

She wanted time to think. 

* She is yet unconscious,” said Miss Vincent, 
in somealarm. “I think I had better call my 
brother.” 
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This proposition had the effect of effectually 
rousing Ulrica. 

She languidly opened her eyes and smiled 
faintly. 

“Ah! exclaimed her good-natured little 
hostess, with asigh of relief, “she is all right! 
Take a little wine, my dear?” 

Ulrica took the wine. 

It seemed to brace her up, but she had, she 
felt instinctively, an ordeal to go through, and 
she wanted to think about it. 

She lay on the sofa, with her eyes half- 
closed, not joining in the conversation, and the 
name of Henry Garthside ringing in her ears, 
for she remembered that Muriel Oliphant had 
mentioned the name to her. 

Muriel had told her that Henry Garthside 
was the one friend in the world that she felt she 
could trust under her unfortunate and excep- 
tional circumstances, 

The plot was thickening. 

Why should this very man come to this very 
rectory, where she, Ulrica Warner, had schemed 
and planned and lied to gain admittance to, 
and where there was the register with the mar- 
riage of Muriel Oliphant im it ? 

It could not be mere coincidence, she said to 
herself. 

No, her guilty conscience quailed before the 
conviction which would force itself upon her; 
that Henry Garthside had come to Brentwood 
upon some business connected with Muriel Oli- 
phant. 

There had been no sign that the woman was 
living or dead—no trace of any kind, save that 
indistinct face at the top of the quarry, looking 
weird and ghostly in the moonlight of the 
summer’s night. 

Meanwhile, the rector had gone to the study, 
where he’ found Henry Garthside awaiting him. 

The peculiar appearance of the hunchback 
attracted the rector. 

Begging of him to be seated, the rector said: 

« Your name is not familiar to me. I do not 
think you can be one of my parishioners.” 

“No, Iam quite-a stranger to these parts. I 
come from Rossmore, in Sunnyshire, where I am 
the parish schoolmaster.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Garthside. 
is your holiday-time ?” 

“Yes, and as I wanted some information from 
the registers of your church I thought I might 
aswell take an excursion down here.” 

“T am very happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Garthside,” said the affable rector. 
« At the same time, if you had written to me I 
should have had much pleasure in making what- 
ever extract you required, and in sending it to 
you.” 

* You are very kind, sir, but having the time 
on my hands I thought I might as well come 
myse’ ~~’ 

im > and what can I do for you, Mr. Garth- 
side ?” 
Ps, Tam . search of the marriage certificate of 
eston Rivers and Margaret Ogle,” replied 
Henry Garthside. . " 

The rector reflected for a moment, and then 
shook his head. 

«They are not parishioners of mine, I think,” 
he said. “ How long is it since the marriage 
took place ?” 

“ About twenty years ago, I should say.” 

“T was curate here at that time,” said the 
rector, musingly, “but I don’t recollect anyone 
of the name. However, Pll send for the 
register and we'll see. Of course, if the par- 
ties were married here we shall easily find the 
certificate.” 

“They were married here. I am sure of 
that.” J 
« Were they residents in the parish.” 

“No.” 


Henry Garthside did not feel inclined to give 
any further information. 

The good little rector divined this, and forbore 
to ask him any more questions. 

Despatching a note io the sexton, he sat and 
chatted with Henry Garthside upon indifferent 
matters until Keith, the sexton, presented him- 
self laden with several large books. 


Po 


And I presume this 








“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Vincent, “how stupid 
of me to have forgotten that I had the register 
here in the study.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Keith. “I thought you 
— as I hadn’t it back after Miss Vincent sent 

or it.” 

“T am sorry to say the book has met with an 
accident,” said Mr. Vincent, as he unlocked a 
cupboard and produced it. 

“Indeed! [am sorry to hear that. 
it is nothing very serious ?” 

«Oh, no!” replied the rector; “nothing very 
particular. We have a young lady—an authoress 
—on a visit with us at present. She was look- 
ing over the register and unfortunately spilt a 
quantity of ink over it.” 

Keith was standing watching the rector, who 
was looking at the ink-stained leaves, so that 
neither saw the start which Henry Garthside 
gave, nor the startled expression which over- 
spread his face. 

« An authoress !” 

It was Henry Garthside who spoke, calmly and 
deliberately. 

“ How very pleasant such companionship must 
be! Is the lady a well-known writer ?” 

“T really could not say,”’ returned the rector, 
‘but we'll hiope she may be some day or other. 
She had a fancy for looking over the old 
registers, thinking she might find some curious 
matters to work up into stories. No,” he con- 
tinued, musingly, as he slowly turned over the 
leaves and flattened them out carefully, “no, 
Miss Warner is not, as yet, known as a writer, 
but I have no doubt but that she will eventually 
make her mark.” 

Then it was as Henry Garthside had sus- 
pected ! 

«Miss Warner,” he repeated to himself. 

Here was another link in the chain! 

“Here is the year you want,” said the rector, 
pausing, “but I don’t see the names you men- 
tion. Will you kindly tell them to me 
again ?” 

«Preston Rivers and Margaret Ogle,” dis- 
tinctly repeated Henry Garthside. 

« You must have made a mistake in supposing 
they were married in this parish,” said the 
rector, dubiously shaking his head. “There is 
certainly no entry of the kind for the year you 
mention. 

Henry Garthside’s heart sank. 

Could it be, after all, Muriel Oliphant had 
never been married to Sir Percival Ross- 
more P 

The next moment he spurned the thought as 
an unworthy one. 

Again, however, the idea would intrude 
itself. 

Could it be possible that Muriel was really 
imbecile, and that the story she had told to him 
was but an emanation from a diseased brain ? 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Henry Garthside, 
anxiously, “I may not have been right to a 
= exactly. It might have taken place a year 

efore or a year after. ButI am right, I know, 
to a year or two.” 

«Well, we'll look,” replied the rector, cheer- 
fully. “You evidently seem to attach much im- 
portance to our finding the entry, so I am sure I 
hope we may not be disappointed.” 

Diligently Mr. Vincent searched through the 
register; his research meeting with no re- 
ward. 

Keith was standing behind him, and he sud- 
denly said: 

“TI beg your pardon, sir?” interrogatively 
spoken. 

“Yes, Keith. What is it?” 

“May I look at the register for a minute, 
sir ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And Mr. Vincent handed it to the sexton. 

Keith took it to the window; critically 
examined the book, and then addressing Henry 
Garthside, inquired : 

«In what yéar did you say, sir, the marriage 
took place ?” 

_ Henry Garthside mentioned the year, add- 
ing: 


“ That is the year, as faras I know, but, as 


I hope 
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Mr. Vincent suggests, it might have beena year 
sooner or later.” 

** And the month, sir ?” 

«November, I believe.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Keith, “ both as to 
the month and as to the year, and not alone 
that, but I remember the parties myself as were 
married then, and look, sir,” holding the open 
book down to Mr. Vincent, “you see someone 
has been and torn out the leaf of the register 
where the entry of the marriage was!’ 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
Georce HERBERT. 

Tus three men gazed at each other in genuine 
and utter consternation. 

Henry Garthside and Mr. Vincent were simply 
physically unable to utter one word, so horror- 
stricken were they at Keith’s announcement. 

“What! what! what!” at length exclaimed 
Mr. Vincent, grasping the arms of his chair in 
his excitement. 

“T tell you, sir,” deliberately repeated Keith, 
“that there has been a page torn out of this 
register, sir.” 

* Absurd, Keith, absurd!’ exclaimed the rec- 
tor, “when they are never from under my own 
especial care. “You are talking nonsense, 
Keith—utter nonsense.” 

“T don’t think you'll say so, sir, when you 
examine the book,” stolidly and calmly replied 
the sexton, who was yet critically examining 
the register at the window. 

Show it to me.” 

The rector was angry that—if it were really 
the case that the page were torn—he had not 
been the first to discover it. 

«Just look here, sir’— Keith opened the 
register widely as he spoke—* see there, sir.” 

“Rubbish! Nonsense!” ejaculated the rec- 
tor. “There’s no page torn out here. Why, 
how stupid you are, Keith! Don’t you see the 
book has been widened here from my having it 
so wide open trying to clear off the ink Miss 
Warner accidentally spilt upon it? You are 
stupid, Keith—very stupid! Really, my mind 
is quite relieved, Mr. Garthside. It would have 
been a shocking piece of business if anything so 
terrible as a leaf had been missing from the 
register.” . 

“But,” Henry Garthside mildly suggested, 
“your sexton here says that he revollects the 
parties being married. Surely if they were 
married here the record of their marriage must 
be in the register; is it not so?” 

Yes,” repeated the sexton, doggedly. “I 
remember well when they were married. She 
was a pretty, country-looking girl, and he wasa 
fine gentleman.” 

« That is a true description,” exclaimed Henry 
Garthside, eagerly—‘‘a perfectly true descrip- 
tion. Do youremember anything more about 
them ?” 

“No,” he replied, slowly, “I don’t think I do 
except that I had my suspicions that everything 
was not right.” 

** What do you mean to infer, Keith ?” quickly 
inquired Mr. Vincent. 

« Why, sir, I mean to say that I didn’t think 
then that the names the two parties gave were 
their own. I can’t say why I thought so, but f 
did. Isee too many of the right orthodox sort 
come here to be married that I nearly alwayr 
can tell when a couple comes that I have my 
suspicions about, and I had about the parties in 
question. Indeed,” continued the sexten, volu- 
bly, “I expected quite that some day or other 
there would be sowe inquiries about them.” 

“Will you kindly ailow me to look at the 
register, sir?” said Henry Garthside, addressing 
Mr. Vincent. 

“With pleasure.” 

And the rector handed the book to the hunche 


back. 
The book was an old-fashioned one—not one 
of the modern, half-printed veyisters, but an 


old blank book wherein everything had to be 
writtentand filled up by the rector. 
Lenry Garthside keenly examined it. 
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There were the half-obliterated marks of the 
ink which had been recently spilt over the 
pares. 

‘Yuking the book over to the full light, he 
there saw distinctly where the page had been 
torn cut. 

Ke called over Mr. Vincent, and pointed out 
these points to him. 

Reluctantly the rector was obliged to admit 
them. 

Moreover, at the bottom of one page there 
was the half of an entry which had evidently 
been continued upon the missing leaf of the 
register. 

“I cannot understand it at all,” exclaimed 
the bewildered rector. ‘No one lately, to my 
knowledge, has had the register except in my 
presence.” 

«The lady who is staying here had it, sir,” 
sugcested Keith. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the rector. 
“The only thing is did she let it out of her 
hands whilst nominally in her possession ?” 

«Why not ask her, sir?” said Henry Garth- 
side. 

“T will,” replied the rector, ruefully, as he 
rose from his chair. ‘“ Just wait here until I ask 
her, and ask my sister, also. Just hand me the 
register, Keith.” 

The rector proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where he found Ulrica lying on the sofa. 

She certainly looked pale and ill. There was 
no pretence about the matter. 

The rector was quite concerned about her 
2ppearance, and said : 

“My dear Miss Warner, you have heen over- 
exerting yourself. Why, my dear—my dear 
Mrs. Welland,” addressing Ulrica’s aunt, “ this 
young lady looks very ill.” 

«TI think it is merely that she looks pale after 
having fainted. But—Ulrica! Ulrica!” she 
suddenly exclaims, in genuine alarm, “surely 


you are not going to faint again? Water! 
guick! quick !”’ 
Yes. 


The wily Ulrica felt even her iron nerves give 
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way as she saw Mr. Vincent eutering the room 
carrying the register. 

Was it true that she had been even found out, 
or even suspected ? 

The latter she knew would be only the first 
step to the certainty becoming known. 

How she did not know. She only felt it in- 
stinctively. 

A look of terror overspread her countenance 
as she recovered from this second swoon, for it 
suddenly occurred to her that she was not sure 
whether or not she had locked her travelling- 
bag, and in it was the missing leaf of the 
recister. 

The woman was so overcome that she was 
literally unable to totter upstairs. 

She felt her limbs would fail, and, at the same 
time, she longed to be safely out of the house, 
so as to get somewhere to destroy all trace of 
her crime. 

*« Do you know anything about this matter?” 
said the rector, opening the register and addres- 
sing his sister as he spoke. 

« What is it, my dear ?” 

Ulrica lay with closed eyes, but every word 
fell like molten lead upon her seared soul. 

« Why, I am quite shocked to find there is a 
leaf missing from one of the parish registers. A 
serious matter, Mrs. Welland,” he continued, 
addressing Ulrica’s aunt, “a very serious matter 
indeed.” 

Little Miss Vincent looked as horrified as she 
felt at the information. 

“T assure you,” she exclaimed, impressively, 
addressing her brother, “the register was not 
in the hands cf anyone yesterday except Keith, 
Miss Warner, and myself.” 

«Has the page been recently torn out?” in- 
quired Mrs. Welland. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

«Perhaps Miss Warner noticed the omission,” 
suggested Miss Vincent, approaching the sofa 
whereon lay the invalid (?) ‘ How do you feel, 
my dear?” she continued. “Are you able to 
give your attention to a little matter that we 
should like to talk to you about ?” 
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“Oh, yes, dear Miss Vincent, I feel better. 
What is it you wish to say to me?” 

Ulrica opentd her eyes languidly and half sat. 
up on the sofa. 

Mr. Vincent approached her with the register 
in his hand. 

«Don’t look scared, my dear Miss Warner,” 
he said, kindly, with a little smile. “I am not 
going to scold you about the ink-stains. Let 
bygones be bygones. Anybody is liable to 
meet with an accident.” 

«Then what else is it about, Mr. Vincent? I 
hope I haven’t in any other way damaged your 
valuable book.” 

“She spoke so innocently, and smiled so 
sweetly at the elderly rector, that he could no 
more have accused her of having had anything 
to say to the missing leaf than he could have 
accused her of the most outrageous crime. 

“No, Miss Warner,” he replied, with a smile. 
** You haven’t done any more damage, but I am 
rather put out at finding that in some way or 
other a leaf has been abstracted from the 
register, and I wanted to ask you if you had 
noticed it when you had the book in your posses- 
sion.” 

The unwary, unsuspicious rector ! 

He put the very words into Ulrica Warner’s 
mind. 

She took her cue at once from his question. 

In one instant the whole thing flashed through 
her brain, and she answered with much life and 
animation, considering she had swooned twice 
within the preceding hour and a half. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. “I quite remember remarking that 
there was a leaf missing in the register. Indeed, 
I was looking very critically at it when my ink- 
stand overturned.” 

“Yes—yes! You are quite right, Miss 
Werner,” said the rector. “It is missing just 
where the ink-stains are, which corroborates 
what you say, if, indeed, corroboration were 
necessary.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE; 


OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


One long, last sigh to love ond thee, 
Then back to dreary life again. 

Ratrpxu Cuanpos had borne his fate likea hero, 
and had suffered like a martyr. 

Yet perhaps the darkest hour of his life, next 
to that in which he had stood in the felon’s dock 
at Lewes, and listened to the stern voice of the 
judge pronouncing his doom, was this in which 
he stood upon the street in Sydney, and saw the 
girl he loved riding by, and realised with an 
awful despair the terrible difference between 
them. 

What a frightful gulf it was that separated 
them ! 

She was the proud and courted belle of Sydney 
society, the heiress of Pelham Wold, beautiful, 
distinguished, honoured, and loved. He was an 
outcast, a felon, a convict, although for no fault 
of his own. 

He was hated and despised by the world, and 
his name was execrated wherever heard. 

Her warm and loving smile had gone down 
into his soul like a ray of penetrating sunshine, 
but the carriage containing Gerda and her 
father had scarcely disappeared when Lord 
Strathmere and Crowl appeared upon the scene, 
and Chandos’s brief sunshine yielded toa pro- 
found and horrible gloom. 

Dr. Marsh had expressed suspicions of Norman 
Brabazon’s connection with old Lord Strath- 
mere’s murder, but Chandos had not given 
serious heed to them. 

He could not believe his cousin guilty of the 


[THE FACE AT THE WINDOW.] 


crime of which he himself had been con- 
Victed. 
The very idea, although it had haunted him, 
had seemed too monstrous to be seriously enter- 
tained. 

But now, as the governor rode past him be- 
stowing upon him a glance which even he saw 
was sinister and malignant, he recalled the atti- 
tude of his kinsman towards him from the hour 
of his arrest for his uncle’s murder, and his soul 
swelled with bitterness, and the conviction 
came to him that it was Norman Brabazon him- 
self who had done that murder, and who had 
skilfully contrived to lay all the blame at his 
door. 

«He never visited me in prison,” he thought. 
«* He never sent me one kind word. He never 
made an effort to clear me. I believe that he 
prejudiced my own counsel against me. And 
when we were at sea, it was by his order I was 
sent from the hospital, where the doctor had 
placed me, and directed that I should be herded 
with felons. And when we took to the small 
boat, after the mutiny, he treated me always 
with scorn and contumely, as if he actually be- 
lieved me a murderer. When the men talked 
of ‘drawing lots,’ it was his wish that I should 
be sacrificed. Always, always, he was cruel and 
merciless to me, seeming to seek my death. I 
saw that this was so, but deemed it was because 
hethought me guilty of that murder, and he 
had a horror of me for the crime. 

“But if he himself did the murder, and 
planned that I should suffer for this deed—if he 
placed those things that condemned me in my 
room, what a depth of malignity and wicked- 
ness he has exhibited! For, by that double 
stroke, he made himself Baron of Strathmere! 
The double crime must have been planned be- 
forehand; everything was contrived to fix the 
murder upon me, and he swept us both from his 
path—the uncle who loved him, and the cousin 
who never injured him—at a single stroke. I 
wonder if remorse never haunts his pillow. 





I wonder if justice will ever be done, if he 








will ever be punished, and I will ever be exone- 
rated ?” 

His noble features were set and stern. He 
stood like a statue of Desolation, his hollow eyes, 
his compressed lips and despairing mien telling 
of utter hopelessness. 

And now he remembered that the doctor had 
told him that Lord Strathmere was Miss 
Pelham’s lover. 

He did not doubt Gerda’s fidelity to him; 
but he knew her father’s devotion to rank, and 
he knew that many and strong influences would 
be brought to bear upon the girl to force her 
intoa marriage with his cousin. 

He knew that the grave could probably not 
separate him more thoroughly from her than 
he was now; that he was dead in the eyes of 
the law; and a swift pang of jealousy, deep, 
bitter and cruel, traversed his heart and 
wrung a half-stifled groan from his lips. 

“ Better to have died!” he muttered. “My 
life is athousand deaths every day and hour.” 

A longing came upon him to see Gerda, but 
he knew that a meeting between them would 
not be wise. 

“Itis better that I drift out of her life,” he 


thought. “My darling! My precious Gerda! 
Lost to me for ever! Ihave seen her for the 
last time !’”” 


He moved a few paces heavily, as if the spring 
of youth had departed, and age had suddenly 
come upon him. 

A man had been lounging near, watching him 
curiously. 

He was one of the convict servants of Govern- 
ment House, and wore the governor’s resplen- 
dent livery. 

This fellow stepped forward and accosted 
Chandos. 

“ Hallo, matey!” he exclaimed. “That’s a 
dark look you’re sending after the governor. I 
say, what are you, eh? One ofus ?” 

Chandos raised his head with something of 
his old haughtiness. ‘The fellow’s insolence was 
intolerable, and he was inclined to resent it, 
even in his misery. 
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“You needn’t put on airs,” said the man, 
familiarly. “I can see that you’re a swell, but 
you must be a convict, for all that. Forged ?” 

Chandos essayed to pass on. 

“You look glum enough for a ‘life,’” said 
the man. “ You must be a new arrival, yet you 
are dressed like a gentleman. I say, have you 
anything against the governor? I’m assigned 
to him i 

“You are his servant ?” 

“Yes. LIlive at Government Honse. He’s.a 
hard master, down on the convicts, and they 
say he means to make it teugher for’em. But 
I think when he gets married he may soften 
u sa » 

r Is he going to be married ?” 

“How you do take a fellow up! And I 
thought you never would speak. Yes, he is 
going to marry Miss Pelham, a guestat Govern- 
ment House, a reg’lar swell beauty, and that 
rich she could buy up Sydney, or half an 
English county,” said the man, sociably. “The 
love is all on his side, I think. The lady wants 
a title »¥ 

Chandos interrupted him again, but this time 
by walking away abruptly. 

The man stared at him open-mouthed, then 
cursed him for a “swell,” and slowly returned 
to Government House. 

Our hero returned to Dr. West’s house; and 
to the care of his old friend. 

His out-door exercise, it was apparent, had 
done him no good, yet he had never been 
gentler or more constant in his attentions to his 
invalid friend than upon this day. 

When evening came, Dr. West, noticing his 
pallor, insisted upon his going out again, pro- 
mising to sit with Dr. Marsh during his 
absence. 

The latter added his entreaties, and Chan- 
dos put on his hat and went out again into 
the street. 

He was uneasy and restless. He wandered to 
George Street and back again to Macquaire, in 
an aimless fashion, scarcely conscious whither 
he went. 

And then he turned his steps in the direction 
of Government House, drawn there by a fasci- 
nation he could not resist. 

He entered the domain, and approached the 
palace. 

Its windows streamed with lights. 

Figures were flitting about in the great draw- 
ing-room. 

The governor was holding a reception in true 
viceregal style. 

Chandos crept nearer and nearer, until he 
stood beneath one of the windows, and could 
look between the voluminous draperies into the 
room. 

He saw officers in splendid uniform, ladies in 
full dress, Mr. Pelham beaming with pleasure, 
and the governor-general, stately and dignified, 
@ look of condescension upon his swarthy visage, 
conducting himself as became the representa- 
tive of royalty. 

But the star of the radiant company, the 
bright cynosure of manly eyes, the envy of the 
women, was Gerda Pelham, in her splendid 
young beauty, with her eyes of dusk, her cream- 
tinted complexion, the tender curl of her lips, 
her rare and exquisite loveliness. 

A group of officers surrounded her, but 
Chandos noticed how grave were her sweet eyes, 
and that, despite her courtesy and considerate- 
ness to everyone, she seemed troubled and pre- 
occupied, and he knew that she was thinking of 
him. 

He watched a while in utter forgetfulness of 
self, while people came out and paced the walks 
in the brilliant moon-lit, star-lit night. Pre- 
sently he saw Crowl, in full evening dress, taking 
a turn about the rooms, before going out to visit 
hir betrothed. 

From his post of observation he could seethat 
Crowl’s movement irritated the governor, who 
sent after him a baleful look, which no one saw 
but Chandos. 

Our hero recognised Crowl as the governor’s 
riding companion of the morning, and a closer 
scrutiny revealed to the watcher Crowl’s actual 
identity. 
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“ Why it’s the old village-schoolmaster’s reck- 


less ne’er-do-well !’ he said to himself. “It is 
certainly young Crowl. But what is he doing 
here? A guest of the governor—a gentleman 
of leisure—a man of society. Why, they said 
the fellow had gone to the bad. Brabazon 
makes much of him and seems to fear him. 
There’s some secret between the two. What 
is.it ?” 

Gerda’s words to him in Lewes gaol, con- 
cerning Thomas Crowl, recurred to him with 
sudden force. 

Gerda had sted the possibility that 
Crowl had been Lord Strathmere’s murderer. 
Crowl had possessed no money upon the day 
previous to the murder, but plenty of money the 
day thereafter. 

There was some connection between these 
two men. Crowl carried himself like a master, 
and the governor hated and feared him. 

A glimmering of the truth came to Chandos 
—but only a glimmering. He fancied that 
the two men had committed the murder to- 
gether, or that Brabazon had hired Crowl to 
play the assassin. 

While he thus stood silent and motionless by 
the open window, Miss Pelham, with Colonel 
Gurney, approached and sat down within three 
or four feet of him. 

He could have reached through and touched 
Gerda’s dress. He held his breath, lest she 
should hear him. 

“You look fatigued, Miss Pelham,” said the 
grey-haired colonel. ‘I have noticed it all the 
evening. Ah, here comes the governor. You 
are a loadstone that attracts his excellen 
a magnet attracts steel, as we poor officers find 
to our great chagrin. Ah, governor, I am just 
speaking of you. 

“In complimentary terms I hope, colonel,” 
said Lord Strathmere, ay have a little 
plan on foot for to-morrow, Miss Pelham. Cap- 
tain Archer has just suggested it. You remem- 
ber, Gerda—— 

The unconscious lowering of the baron’s voice, 
his manner of appropriating Miss Pelham to 
himself, the use of her Christian name, all 
stirred up poor Chandos’s jealousy to boiling 
point. 

He set his teeth hard,and his quickened 
breathing might have been heard in the 
room. 

It was heard. The breeze fluttered the cur- 
tains. Chandos had involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously moved nearer the parting of the 
draperies, and Lord Strathmere, always watch- 
ful, always alert even to the slightest sound, 
glanced in that direction, and beheld a shadowy 
visage, all stern and desperate, with eyes of 
burning steel, white and drawn features, and 
set despairing mouth—a face like an awful 
vision. 

The face was withdrawn upon the instant, but 
Lord Strathmere had recognised it, more by in- 
stinct than otherwise, and the recognition had 
brought with it a great shock. It seemed to him 
bitterly accusing—the face of one who knew 
his crime—and he shivered, while repressing all 
other outward demonstration of fear or annoy- 
ance. 

“You are cold,” said Miss Pelham. 
window is open.” 

“I will have it shut,” said the governor, 
quietly. “The footmen are in the hall. Instead 
of ringing, I will speak to them.” 

He moved away, leaving Miss Pelham with 
Colonel Gurney. 

Ralph Chandos had believed himself unob- 
served, and so continued watching Miss Pelham 
with hungry eyes. He had no intention of 
speaking to her, or of making his presence 
known to her. He feasted his eyes on her ex- 
quisite beauty and loveliness; he listened to the 
tones of her sweet, low voice, and felt as Adam 
must have felt when, outcast and forlorn, he 
looked back through the gates into the paradise 
he had for ever lost. 

He was not conscious of the lapse of time. 
Miss Pelham arose and walked away, leaning 
upon Colonel Gurney’s arm, and he was thinking 
of beating a retreat, and returning to the bed- 
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side of his invalid friend, when three soldiers, 





one of them a petty officer, came round the angle 
of the building and confronted him 

Chandos stepped back, and would have hurried 
away but that the soldiers seized him by either 
arm. 

“‘ Unhand me! Y’? he commanded, haughtily. 
* Let go——” 

“None 0’ that,” said the sergeant, coolly. 

«What are you doing here, young man P At- 


tempting a burg P That’s what you’re after, 
I can see for myself. Bring him cn, men, to the 
barracks.” 


— commanded himself by a powerful 
effort. 

“T was only looking in at the window,” he 
said, quietly. 

“Oh, that was all, was it?” asked the ser- 
geant, sarcastically. “Well, that’s enough. 
Looking in the windows aint allowed at Guv- 
ment House. What’s your name ?” 

Ralph Chandos. Iassure you 

“Ralph Chandos. Lifer, eh? Committed 
murder in the old country P I know all about 
it. Cousin of the guv’nor, and feel revengeful 
against his excellency. Oh, yes, I know. As- 
signed to Doctor Marsh—what are you doing 
around loose at this hour ?” 

“TF had leave of absence, and came this way 
for a walk——” 

“ That’s too lame. You peeked into Guv’ ment 
House windows for exercise, I suppose. Oh, yes, 
Guv’ ment don’t intend convicts to have so much 
liberty, prowling around nights, else no one 
would be safe. Doctor Marsh has shown himself 
am improper sort of master. Guv’ment don’t 
send convicts here to be coddled and dressed up, 
ahd made much of. How much punishment is 
there in that style of treatment? You've got 
done with Doctor Marsh, young man. I’ve got 
my orders from headquarters. Youare to go to 
the barracks—them’s orders. Come on!” 

A wild idea of resistance came to Chandos, 
only to be dismissed upon the instant. With all 
his spirit, he had too much sense to struggle 
against the inevitable. 

He was a convict, however innocent, and the 
whole array of the law was against him. 

He had borne so much—this was but an added 
humiliation and agony. 

* Lead on! !” he said, briefly. “I will fol- 
low.” 

The sergeant led the way, Chandos coming 
after, guarded by the two soldiers. 

«I know whom to thank for this!” thought 
our hero, bitterly. ‘“ Brabazon must have seen 
me. He means to utterly crush me. 
think that even the dear old doctor cannot help 
me now. I’m in for worse troubles than I have 
known. 

His bitter and despairing words were a ter- 
rible prophecy ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Just a moment my ae to lighten 
Of its torturing load of care. 


Ratpx Cuanpos was taken to the grim, 
prisonlike convict-barracks, where he was lodged 
in a dark cell for the night. 

The next morning he was brought out and 
interrogated. 

His night’s sleeplessness, added to his long 
and constant attendance upon his invalid friend, 
and the hard experiences that had preceded Dr. 
Marsh’s illness, told heavily upon him. 

His grand, upright figure had lost something 
of its native haughtiness of carriage; his face, 
white as death and as stern, was haggard and 
wan; and there was a look of desperation in his 
sunken, steel-blue eyes, a flash of mutiny at his 
hard fate, a terrible bitterness beyond all power 
of description. 

The officers looked at him curiously. They 
knew who he was, and that he had-been the 
heir of a noble house. 

They had no doubt of the justice of his con- 
viction, and only wondered that he should have 
escaped sentence of death. 

They had all heard of his coolness and bravery 
in the affair of the “ Clytemnestra,” and they re- 
cognised his splendid courage, his promptness 
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in emergency, his thorough unselfishness, and 
the fact that, in spite of all his misfortunes, he 
was a thorough gentleman. 

The sergeant, who had arrested him the pre- 
ceding evening in the grounds of Government 
House, appeared against the prisoner. 

He stated that, upon information from the 
governor himself, the prisoner, Ralph Chandos, 
had been lurking about the palace, peeping in 
at the windows in a menacing fashion, and that 
the governor, in some alarm as to his own safety, 
had sent for him, the sergeant, with orders to 
take the prisoner into custody. 

The sergeant, having been duly primed with 
his lesson beforehand, stated that ‘‘ this con- 
vict ” had been assigned, under the new regu- 
lations, immediately upon his arrival at Sydney, 
to one Doctor Marsh, a retired naval physician 
and surgeon, as the doctor’s servant. 

That the doctor had subverted all the rules of 
propriety and justice, making of his convict 
servant a companion and equal, clothing him 
like a gentleman, and giving him a degree of 
personal liberty never contemplated by the 
makers of the English law, and which could only 
conduce to anarchy and crime. 

Captain Archer, who had been instructed and 
influenced. by Lord Strathmere, questioned 
Chandos as to his errand in the palace grounds, 
but our hero made no reply. He was deaf to 
other questions, and the captain cried cut im- 
patiently : 

“ A little punishment will bring this fellow to 
his senses. Here, men, take him out to the 
barrack-yard, and see what virtue there is in a 
good flogging.” 

The barrack surgeon here interposed. He had 
been watching Chandos keenly, not a movement 
of our hero having escaped him. 

“ You will have to defer your ordeal, captain,” 
he said, quietly. “The man is ill. He will 
have to be taken to the hospital !” 

The fact was only too evident. Capt. Archer, 
anxious to curry favour with the governor, was 
yet obliged to submit to the inevitable. Chandos 
was taken away to the hospital and put to bed. 
A merciful unconsciousness steeped his senses, 
and for days he lay at the very gates of death, 
physical privation and mental anguish having 
broken down at last his marvellous powers of 
endurance. 

The day after his admission to the hospital, 
Dr. West, having searched for him, found him 
out and visited him. 

He made application to have Chandos removed 
ee own residence, but this favour was refused 


Our hero had completely won the heart of Dr. 
West, and the latter spared no opportunity to 
mitigate the lot of Chandos. 

There is a freemasonry of every profession. 
Dr. West was aristocratic and highly connected. 
The barrack surgeon regarded him as a superior 
being, and his suggestions were therefore 
promptly acted upon. Chandos received both 
care and kindness, but he was unconscious of 
either. 

Dr. Marsh’s convalescence was retarded by the 
trouble that had come upon his adopted son, 
whom he loved with fatherly tenderness and 
devotion. 

He made every effort, through his host and 
friend, to reclaim Chandos as his servant, but 
this was found to be impossible. 

Powerful efforts were being secretly made 
against such reclamation. The comptroller- 
general shook his head at every application to 
such end. 

The interests of law and justice, he declared, 
demanded that a convict, who had narrowly 
escaped hanging, and who had been sentenced 
to transportation for life, should be punished, 
and not cosseted and coddled. 

For a fortnight it seemed as if Ralph Chandos 
must end his unfortunate career in the convict- 
hospital. 

But youth and a naturally vigorous constitu- 
tion triumphed over disease and death. 

He opened his eyes in consciousness at last, 


and the hospital surgeon said that all danger | 
|she maintained an outward calmness that, 


was past—that he would live. 
The news of her lover’s illness had been care- 


fully kept from Miss Pelham by Lord Strath- 
mere and her father. 

But Meg Miner, who was now Meg Crowl, 
and Miss Pelham’s own waiting-maid, in the 
place of Susan Priggs, dismissed, had heard 
through her husband of our hero’s illness, and 
promptly informed her young mistress. 

The day after the receipt of this information 
Miss Pelham applied to Col. Gurney for a pass 
to visit the convict-hospital. 

The elderly officer, who had heard the story 
of the girl’s ill-fated love from her own lips, and 
who admired her constancy and devotion, 
while deprecating the supposed unworthiness 
of its object, was prevailed upon to secure the 
desired pass, and on the evening of the same 
day presented it to the young lady. 

The next morning Miss Pelham, attended by 
her maid, went out in her own carriage, osten- 
sibly upon a shopping expedition. 

She visited George Street shops, and upon re- 
turning to Macquarie Street, dismissed her car- 
riage and slowly approached the hospital. 

Colonel Gurney was waiting for her outside 
the building. 

With a delicacy and gentleness for which she 
was grateful, he escorted her into the hospital, 
leaving her only at the entrance of the ward she 
desired to visit. 

There were few patients beside our hero. He 
lay in bed, perfectly conscious, but weak and 
worn and spent, his features sharpened to at- 
tenuation, his eyes wonderfully large and bril- 
liant, his face drawn and whitened with an utter 
and awful despair. 

He couid not understand why he had been 
permitted to live when death would have been 
so welcome. 

While he lay thus upon his pillow like a re- 
cumbent statue, a light footfall was heard upon 
the floor. He did not stir. 

The footfall approached his bed, and a face 
that looked to him like the face of an angel bent 
over him. 

A pair of tender, dusky eyes looked, in infinite 
love and tenderness, down into his, and a soft 
voice whispered his name. 

“Gerda!” he said, in a gasping voice, in- 
credulous, amazed, overwhelmed. 

‘“* Yes, Ralph, it is Gerda—your own Gerda !”’ 
said the girl, dropping upon her knees beside 
him, and showering kisses like cool, refreshing 
dew upon his forehead. “My poor boy! My 
darling boy !” 

“Gerda!” he repeated, his face flaming up 
with joy and rapture. “I have dreamed this 
before—that you were here. Is this a dream ?” 

“No dream, but a reality. I never heard of 
your illness until the day before yesterday, and 
Icame to you assoon asI could. Oh, if you 
had died, Ralph! They say you have just 
escaped death. If I had lost you, I must have 
died, too.” 

“Twas just wishing that I had died, Gerda. 
What comfort can my poor, wrecked life be to 
you? Iam a convict; I shall live and die in 
ignominy. Better for you and me that my 
death come soon.” 

“No, no. To talk like that is to doubt the 
goodness and ultimate justice of Him !” cried 
Gerda, reverently. “We do not know why we 
are so afflicted, dear, but others as innocent as 
we have suffered agonies like ours. Think of 
the early martyrs, Ralph, and of the many 
modern martyrs who suffer undeserved every 
day. But I have faith that these sufferings are 
not for ever. ‘The wicked shall not always 
triumph’ ? 

Chandos groaned heavily. 

“My poor boy,” said the soft, sweet voice, 
thrilling with its sorrow and its infinite patience, 
“truststillin Him! I have faith that all will 
come out right yet.” 

«If not in this world, then in the other,” in- 
terposed Chandos, bitterly. ‘ What shall I care 
for justice, if it comes too late, when my spirit 
is crushed and my life wrecked beyond redemp- 
tion !” 








The girl’s tender hand stroked his forehead 
softly. Her heart seemed almost breaking, but 


| helped to restore him. 





“Only wait and hope!’ she whispered. “TI 
think—oh, my poor wronged boy, can you bear 
it ?—I think—that is, I suspect who is the real 
murderer of poor old Lord Strathmere !’’ 

Chandos did not start, as she expected. 

“You mean Norman Brabazon?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“What! You have suspected him also ?” 

«Yes, and Doctor Marsh thinks that he must 
have been my uncle’s murderer. He has 
profited most by that murder. By a devilish in- 
genuity, he fastened the crime upon me, and 
stepped into the place that should have been 
mine. Having injured me, he hates me. I 
have doubted his guilt—I do not think I doubt 
it now.” 

“I am making efforts to bring the crime 
home to him, if he be really guilty,” said Miss 
Pelham. “Thomas Crow!—you remember I 
have mentioned to you that I had suspicions of 
his connection with the murder—has turned up 
at Sydney, and he is at Government House as 
Lord Strathmere’s secretary. Mr. Carew re- 
turned last night from a mission upon which the 
governor had sent him, and the two secretaries 
are at war already. Crowl has certainly some 
hold upon the governor. I hope to be able to 
get at the truth soon. Only keep up your 
patience, Ralph. So long as you keep up 
patience and courage, I feel nerved to work 
for you.” 

Chandos drew her hand to his lips and kissed 
it reverently. 

“Oh, wonderful devotion of woman!’’ he 
whispered. “I am outcast, despised, a con- 


vict, and yet you cling to me through all, 


Gerda.” 

« And respect you, dear, and know you to be 
innocent. And I shall prove you innocent yet, 
Ralph. Only trust and wait.” 

The half hour allotted to the interview passed 
swiftly. Col. Gurney opened the door and 
looked in. 

“T must go now, Ralph,” said Miss Pelham. 
« But I shall come again if I can.. And if I can- 
not, you must remember that Iam thinking of 
you and working for you.” 

A sudden inspiration came to the girl. 

Her maid was waiting at the door. She 
beckoned her to approach. Meg came some- 
what reluctantly and stood at the bedside. 

“This is Meg Miner, Ralph,” said Miss 
Pelham. “You remember the Strathmere 
smithy, and the stalwart smith? This is his 
daughter.” 

“ Black-eyed Meg?” said Chandos, with a 
faint smile and a look of interest. ‘From dear 
old Strathmere village? I knew Meg very well 
indeed. Times have changed since I saw you 
last, at the door of the smithy.” 

Meg stared at the wreck of the bonnie young 
master she had once worshipped, in common 
with the Strathmere tenantry,and a gasping 
sob came from her lips. Putting both hands 
to her face she beat a hurried retreat to the 
door. 

Miss Pelham rejoined her a minute later. The 
two passed out of the hospital with Col. Gurney 
in silence. 

As they emerged into the street, Lord Strath- 
mere chanced to be riding by, attended by a 
groom. 

His quick eyes discerned Miss Pelham, and 
he scowled darkly as he comprehended that she 
had visited her lover. 

“That is some of Gurney’s doing—hang his 
officiousness!” he thought. “If Gurney weren’t 
so highly connected, and in such high favour at 
home, I’d find means to remove him. I hardly 
dare attack him, but I'll manage that Miss Pel- 
ham don’t see Chandos again. ‘The fellow seems 
to be raising quite a party of friends. I wonder 
why he didn’t die in his illness. He seems to 
bear a charmed life, but I warrant I can break 
the charm.” 

A sudden impulse seized him to see Chandos 
for himself. He rode up to the hospital-entrance, 
gave his horse in charge of his groom, and 
entered the buildings. 

Attendants crowded around him obsequiously. 
He made known his wish to visit the sick ward, 
and @ surgeon conducted him thither. 
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**I will go in alone,” he said, halting at the 
door. ‘I would like to see Chandos a moment 
privately. He is my own unworthy relative, a 
wild and desperate fellow, but he is ill, and I 
cannot forget that we are of the same blood.” 

The surgeon’s countenance expressed admira- 
tion of the great man’s magnanimity. The gov- 
ernor entered the ward alone and made his way 
to Chandos’s couch. 


(To be Continued.) 








CURIOUS HABITS OF THE JAPANESE. 


Tue Japanese habit of reversing everything, 
if we may regard our own way of doing as the 
proper way, is very curious, and in some of its 
details very interesting. Mr. Griffiths, in his 
work on Japan, discusses it thus: ‘“ Another 
man is planing. He pulls the plane towards 
him. I notice a blacksmith at work. He pulls 
the bellows with his feet, while he is holding 
and hammering with both hands. He has 
several irons in the fire, and keeps his dinner 
pot boiling with the waste flame. His whole 
family, like the generations before them, seem 
to get their living in the hardware line. The 
cooper holds his tubs with his toes. All of them 
sit down while they work. Perhaps that is an im- 
portant difference between a European and an 
Asiatic. One sits down to his work, the other 
stands up to it. Why is it that we do things 
contrariwise to the Japanese? Are we upside 
down, or they? The Japanese say that we are 
reversed. They call our penmanship ‘crab 
writing,’ because, say they, ‘it goes backward.’ 
The lines in our books cross the page like a 
crawiish, instead of going downward properly. 
Ina Japanese stable we find the horse’s flank 
where we look for his head. 


CONVICTED, 
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CHAPTER LV. 


Arex walked swiftly along the Bluff Road and 
turned into the home-park of Mount Heron, 
following the wide avenue in its winding as- 
cent. 

Tn _ shade of the trees a deep gloom 
reigned. 

Alex had nearly reached the lowermost 
terrace, and the lights of the castle shone out 
bright and clear upon her vision, when the sound 
of wheels behind her reached her ears. 

She stepped aside, still walking briskly, and 
had gained the terrace, when a fly belonging to 
the Mount Heron Arms moved upward along the 
drive, and its occupant, who was Pierre Rena1d, 
looked from the window. 

The slender, black-robed figure upon the 
terrace, in the light streaming from the castle 
windows, attracted his attention. He recognised 
her at a glance. 

“It’s Miss Strange!” he muttered. “ She’s 
been down to the village, alone and on foot. 
Looks like a secret expedition. What can she 
have been up to? Some mischief that threatens 
me, perhaps. I have returned just in time, my 


young lady, to frustrate any little game you may | 


have in hand.” 

He passed on in the fly along the avenue, 
while Alex ascended the terraces and entered 
the castle. 

She encountered Pierre Renaud in the great 
hall, and her surprise at his return was not evi- 
dent even to his keen eyes. 

He raised his hat to her, but she passed on as 
not seeing him, hurrying to her own room. That 
his return had been prompted by her visit to 
London was plain to her. 

“« My movements to-day have been well taken,” 


she mused, as she made a hasty dinner-toilet. | 


** To-morrow I shall be under Renaud’s surveil- 
lance. He has come to renew his attempts upon 
my life. I must be on my guard at every moment. 





If it were not that Mr. Dalton will have a 
detective here to-morrow, I would leave the 
castle. Iam afraid of Renaud. Ifthe miller 
tells him of my interview with him Renaud 
will not rest until I am in my grave.” 

The descended to the family dining-room, 
which adjoined the great banquetting-hall, being 
divided from it by an archway hung with 
maroon-coloured velvet drapery. 

Here dinner was served to her alone, Mrs. 
Ingestre not considering herself able to leave 
her room. 

The butler and an assistant waited upon her 
in gloomy state, and the young girl, oppressed 
by solitude and over-ceremony, sat out the hour 
allotted to dinner, and then, with a sigh of 
relief, hastened to the chamber of her hos- 
tess. 

Mrs. Ingestre was propped up in bed, attired 
in a night-robe frilled with lace and wearing a 
lace cap, perched jauntily upon her head. Her 
maid was engaged in feeding her, not with 
broths or panadas, as one might suppose, but 
with a full dinner of several courses, such as had 
been served to Alex, embellished with wines and 
ornamented with an ample dessert of sweets and 
hot-house fruits. 

«Sit down, my dear,” said the lady. “I must 
beg you to excuse me for denying myself to you 
to-day; but I was really unfit to see even you, 
my child. How have you managed to pass the 
time ?” 

“I drove to the village this morning, and 
took a walk this afternoon,” replied Alex. “I 
am glad that you are better this evening. Shall 
I read to you?” 

“You may read me to sleep as soon as I 
finish my dinner,” said Mrs. Ingestre, graciously. 
“T must eat to keep up my strength, my dear, 
else I should droop and die like the summer 
flowers.” 

She finished her repast and dismissed her 
maid. 

Alex took up a book of poems, but paused with 
itin her hand. * 

“Pierre Renaud has returned,” 
«* He came an hour or two ago!” 

“Renaud? Then the marquis has come too ?” 
said Mrs. Ingestre, starting up. 

“No: he came alone. He has heard of our 
visit to London, and is come to watch us!” said 
Alex. 

«That bold, bad man!” cried Mrs. Ingestre, 
who had never liked the valet, and who had 
begun to share Alex’s belief that Pierre Renaud 
was the murderer of the late Marquis of Mount- 
heron. “ You must be very careful, my dear. Be 
secret as the grave !” 

Alex deemed it best to say nothing to Mrs. 
Ingestre of her day’s adventures. Dismissing 
the subject of the valet’s return as a matter of 
small moment, in order that her hostess’s peace 
of mind might not be disturbed, she read to her 
until Mrs. Ingestre dropped asleep. Then, 
when the maid returned, Alex went to her 
room. 

She sat late by her window, looking out upon 
tke sea. She extinguished her lights and pushed 
up the sash, and, well wrapped from the chill 
winds, she listened to the roar of the sea as it 
beat against the rocks, and tried to think out 
her father’s case clearly, and. weigh at-its just 
value every particle of evidence she had been 
able to obtain in his favour. 

But where was her father ? 

This question recurred to her with startling 
force. 

Had he quitted England ? He had left Leices- 
ter Square, and had failed to write to her and 
inform her of his new address. Was he still 
lurking in the vicinity of Mount Heron? Or, 
had he fallen into the snare of his enemies, who 
had not yet proclaimed his capture ? 

The stable-clock struck the hour of eleven— 
then of twelve—as she still sat by her window, 
brooding upon the questions absorbing her soul. 
The castle was wrapped in silence and dark- 
ness. 

Soon after twelve, as she was about to rise 
and prepare for bed, a faint sound outside her 
door startled her. She sat erect, listening in- 


she said. 





tently. Then ‘her door-knob turned gently, 
almost silently. 

The girl’s heart seemed to stand still. 

Her first thought was of her father. Was he 
come to pay her a secret visit? Had he insome 
way gained entrance to the castle and discovered 
her chamber? The idea seemed to her prepos- 
terous. The would-be intruder must be Pierre 
Renaud! 

She had locked her door upon entering the 
room. The fact seemed to dawn upon the under- 
standing of the person seeking entrance. The 
next instant the grating sound of some instru- 
ment was heard in the lock, and her own key 
dropped to the floor. 

A little silence followed. Alex scarcely seemed 
to breathe. 

Was her enemy about to open the door with a 
false key? It was presently seen that such was 
not his intended plan of procedure. 

A further grating sound at the keyhole, as if 
a slender tubing were applied to it, and then 
Alex was conscious that a strange odour ws 
penetrating to her chamber—an odour of some 
deadly drug in a volatile gas, that went to her 
brain, and that seemed to paralyse her will as 
well as her body. 

Comprehending that the devilish ingenuity of 
Pierre Renaud had found a new plan for her de- 
struction, she put her face to the open window, 
inhaling a draught of fresh, cold air that acted 
upon her nerves like a tonic. 

For some minutes her enemy continued his 
nefarious work in a deadly silence. The death- 
laden essence which he introduced into her 
chamber would have infallibly fulfilled its 
purpose had she been in bed and asleep, with 
her windows closed, as Renaud believed her to 
be. 

She remained still as death. The minutes 
passed, seeming to Alex like ages. At last, half 
an hour later, a faint sound testified to his. 
retreat. He had gone to his room, believing 
his purpose accomplished, and the girl dead! 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Wuewn Alex entered the hall, the next morn- 
ing, on her way to Mrs. Ingestre’s room, Pierre 
Renaud’s door opened softly, and he looked 
peeringly out upon her. 

He had been on the watch for an hour, listen- 

ing to every sound, anticipating an outcry 
upon the discovery that Miss Strange was 
dead. 
At sight of her he recoiled as if she were an 
apparition, scarcely able to comprehend that his 
evil plans had again miscarried, and the object 
of his hatred had again escaped his toils. He 
leaned against his door-post in a perfect stupor, 
as she vanished within the chamber of her 
hostess. 

“Escaped me again!’ he muttered, as soon 
as he could command his thoughts. ‘‘How did 
it happen? Her window must have been open ; 
she cannot have suspected my design and been 
upon her guard. No, no, her escape is an acci- 
dent—an accident,” he added, darkly, “that 
will not happen next time.” 

Alex said nothing to Mrs. Ingestre of the re- 
newed attempt upon her life. She kept her 
own counsel, and when she encountered the 
valet an hour or two later she exhibited no 
sign of her knowledge of his enmity and 
wickedness. 

He was thus confirmed in his opinion that her 
escape from his toils was accidental. 

The return of Pierre Renaud without his 
master was provocative of considerable gossip in 
the servants’ hall, but the gossip was ended by 
the valet’s statement that he had been sent 
home by the marquis for important papers, and 
that, as they had been mislaid, their discovery 
would prokably occupy him for a day or two. 

Sauntering into the servants’ hall at a later 
hour that morning, Pierre Renaud found the 
servants, or many of them, discussing the Mount 
Heron tragedy, a topic generally avoided by the 
dependents at the castle. 

Diligent listening, and a few well-put in- 
quiries, made him acquainted with the rumour 
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current among them, that the spirit of the 
murdered marquis had returned to haunt the 
castle, and that it had been repeatedly seen at 
night, of late, in the vicinity of the ruins, and 
upon the upper terrace. 

Mr. Pierre Renaud pricked up his ears at 
this report. 

Upon closer inquiry, he learned that the re- 
ports had originated with with one of the foot- 
men, who had come up at a late hour from a 
visit to his sweetheart in Mount Heron village 
two nights before. 

The footman, flattered with the notice he had 
attracted, and the excitement he had caused, 
explained that he had returned to the castle 
after midnight, upon the occasion referred to, 
and that the night was overcast, and that yet 
a few stars were visible. 

In the pale gloom, as he emerged from the 
shadow of the trees bordering the drive, he be- 
held upon the upper terrace a human figure 
pacing slowly to and fro. 

Believing it to be that of one of his fellow- 
servants, he crept nearer to him, intending to 
take him by surprise; but the surprise was his 
own when, emerging from behind a tall, marble 
group of statuary, he found himself face to face 
with a tall, grand-looking gentleman, whose 
countenance was strangely pale and sorrowful, 
and whose eyes, as he declared, burned him 
through and through. 

This figure, he averred, was spectral and 
shadowy, and retreated before him without a 
sound. 

«What made you think it a ghost?” asked 


‘the valet, with seeming indifference. 


«Because, in spite of my knees trembling and 
me that scared I couldn’t even mutter my 
prayers,” replied the footman, “I could see 


‘that he had the look of the Mountherons. He 


carried himself in the proud, grand way that 
people used to notice in them, and I knew that 
it must be the marquis’s spirit, unable to rest 
‘in the other world because his murderer has not 
been punished.” 

“As long as his murderer is in the other 
world along of him, why couldn’t he take it out 


-of him there, and pay off old scores, instead of 


coming back here to terrify us outen our 
senses?” asked a second footman. “For my 
part, I sha’n’t want to go out of doors after 
dark. Ian’t afeared of anything mortal, but 
when it comes to ghosts, why, then I’m as bash- 
ful as a girl.” 

“Did you see in what direction your ghost 
disappeared ?” asked the valet. 

** He moved away like a shadow in the direc- 
tion of the ruins,” was the answer. “I stood 
like a stone for some minutes, and then crept 
into the castle, and money couldn’t hire me to 
be outen later ’n ten o’clock at night.” , 

* You probably stopped at a public on your 
way home, after saying good-night to your 
sweetheart,” sneered Pierre Renaud. ‘“ ‘The 
murdered marquis don’t walk now, you may be 
sure, after keeping quiet eighteen years. The 
trouble is, you were frightened at your own 
shadow, or atastatue. There is nothing like a 
‘good glass of hot Scotch for helping a man to 
‘see double !” 

Mr. Pierre Renaud was a great man in the 
servants’ hall, and his remark was greeted as a 
sally of wit, and rewarded by a loud burst of 
laughter. The ghost-seer waxed sullen and beat 
a retreat, muttering something about the 
“« Frenchies” and “frog-eaters,” which it was 
perhaps well for him that the “gentleman’s 
gentleman” did not hear. 

The valet presently sauntered away. As he 
vanished from the scene, a stranger presented 
himself at the servants’ entrance, and asked to 
see Mrs. Matthews. The housekeeper ordered 
him to be shown to her room—a pleasant sitting- 
room with a fire, a low, chintz-covered couch 
and easy-chairs, a work-table, and a book-case 
filled with books, many of which were of especial 
interest to her in her official duties. 

Mrs. Matthews was sitting with her knitting- 
work in hand at a window overlooking the 
terrace. 

She arose at his entrance, her placid face be- 
traying surprise. 





She had expected the detective-officer whom 


the Reverend Justice Dalton had promised to 
send her, but this man, she mentally decided, 
was @ person who had no connection with the 
rector. 

He was a quiet person, young, and looked the 
very ideal of an excellent servant, being gentle 
of movement, soft of step, and retiring in his 
manners. 

His face was not shrewd, nor was it actually 
vacant, yet he appeared exceedingly common- 
place—a servant with no idea above his calling. 

You wished to see me?” asked Mrs. Mat- 
thews. 

«Yes, mum,” was the response, as the intru- 
der bowed respectfully. ‘I am wishing a place, 
mum, and called to see if it might be you hada 
vacancy, mum. I cando anything you wish— 
actas footman, wait at table, serve as under- 
gardener, or even take care of horses, mum, 
which I’m considered a excellent groom, mum, 
begging-your pardon.” 

‘The housekeeper looked at the man doubtfully. 
No, he could not be a detective. Never was a 
simpler, more commonplace countenance than 
his. 

“There is no vacancy,” she said, somewhat 
sharply. “Icannot give you a situation, my 
good man.” 

She made a movement to ring the bell for a 
servant to show him out. 

«Wait a minute, mum,” said the man, 
gravely. “ I can give you good recommendations 
as to character and ability. I refer to Mr. Dalton, 
the rector of your own parish.” 

Mrs. Matthew’s face brightened. 

“T understand,” she said. “Come in, sir, 
and sit down by the fire.” 

She closed the door. 

The intruder advanced into the room, but 
remained standing. 

«I expected you,” said Mrs. Matthews, “ but 
I should never have suspected your real 
character. Have you a note for me from Mr. 
Dalton ?” 

The man had such a note and presented it. It 
was simply to the effect that the Rev. Mr. Dal- 
ton desired to recommend the bearer, John 
Wilson, to Mrs. Matthews, assuring her that she 
would find in him a faithful servant, should she 
desire to engage him. 

“Tt is allright,” said Mrs. Matthews. “I have 
spoken to the butler about you, and he will give 
you employment about the house. You are to 
attend especially to the grate-fires. The fires 
are kept up in all the rooms, including my 
lord’s valet’s, and tending them is a man’s 
work.” 

“T have no doubt that I will suit the butler,” 
said John Wilson, quietly. 

“He has had to send away the fireman for a 
week to make place for you,” said Mrs. Matthews. 
“Mr. Puffet understands a good deal, and will 
make things as pleasant foryou as possible. You 
are come just in time,” and she lowered her 
voice. “ Pierre Renaud came home last evening 
without his master, and bent on some mischief, 
I am thinking.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and Alex came 
in for a brief visit, as she had recently formed a 
habit of doing. 

At sight of the stranger she would have 
retired, but the housekeeper called her back. 

“This is a new servant, Miss Strange,” said 
Mrs. Matthews. “I have just engaged him, 
on the strength of the rector’s recommenda- 
tion.” 

Alex regarded the man narrowly. He returned 
the gaze with interest. 

He had heard from Mr. Dalton of Alex’s dis- 
coveries, and had himself perceived the mystery 
pertaining to her. 

He saw at a glance that she was not what she 
seemed. 

He had been called to the castle to solve one 
mystery; he resolved to amuse himself by 
solving also a second—that of Alex’s actual 
identity. 

Alex was endowed with an intuitive insight 
into character, and a brief study of this man’s 
impassive countenance showed her that he pos- 


sessed a large amount of shrewdness and saga- 
city. 

She felt an instinctive faith in his keenness 
and ability, and resolved to trust him to a certain 
extent. 

Accordingly, after a few questions which he 
answered in a man.er to satisfy her, she told 
him of the repeated attempts Renaud had made 
upon her life, detailing the adventure of the 
previous night. 

Mrs. Matthews’s horror was great. John Wil- 
son listened impassively, but did not ask a ques- 
tion until she had entirely finished her narration, 
and had even told of finding Mrs. Ingestre’s 
diamond brooch hidden in her trunk, where her 
enemy had placed it. 

« But why is he your enemy, miss ?”’ he then 
asked. ‘ Why does he seek your life ?” 

The girl flushed hotly, then grew pale to her 
lips. 

“Because he fears me,”’she answered. “He 
knows that I suspect him of having murdered 
his former master, and he thinks I may succeed 
in bringing him to justice.” 

“Tf he is brought to justice.” remarked John 
Wilson, “if he committed that murder and 
should he hanged for it, it is you he will have to 
thank for his doom. No one would have dreamed 
of reversing the decree of judge and jury until 
you made such a reversala possibility. Are you 
a relative of the family, miss?” he asked, re- 
spectfully. 

Alex’s face paled again. 

“ Miss Strange ?” questioned Mrs. Matthews, 
with a smile. “Oh, no, indeed. She is a guest of 
Mrs. Ingestre, and has taken up this mystery all 
of her own self, and is bringing truth to light, 
although she has no personal interest in the case 
whatever !” 

John Wilson thought differently. 

He made up his mind that Miss Strange had 
a very large personal interest in the vindication 
of Lord Stratford Heron, and he was determined 
to know the nature of that interest. 

Mrs. Matthews rehearsed the story of the 
“‘ shost” upon the terrace, a report of which one 
of the housemaids had brought her that morn- 
ing. 

John Wilson listened with attention. Alex 
was startled. 

The seeming ghost must be her father, who 
walked the terrace waiting for her. 

She resolved to remain out that night later 
than usual, in the hope of meeting him. 

Her anxiety and uncertainty as to his fate 
gave place to a sense of relief. 

He must be hiding about the castle, perhaps 
among the ruins. 

Leaving Wilson with Mrs. Matthews, she re- 
turned to Mrs. Ingestre, spending the entire day 
with her. 

Wilson entered upon his new duties, perform- 
ing them with skill and neatness. When Pierre 
Renaud went to his room, at a late hour of the 
afternoon, he found the new servant engaged in 
replenishing the grate, and brushing up the 
hearth. He regarded the new face suspiciously. 

«“Who are you?” he demanded, brusquely. 

«The new fireman, please, sir,” said Wiison, 
humbly, in great apparent awe of the fine 
valet. 

*“Where’s the other fireman?” inquired the 
valet. 

“* Gone home, sir, on account of sickness, or 
for some other reason, sir,” said Wilson, plying 
his brush assiduously. 

«‘You’re no Cornishman,” remarked Renaud. 
“ You don’t have the dialect, my man; I should 
take you for a cockney.” 

“ Some folks do take me for a Londoner, sir,” 
said Wilson, “and they are right. I am a 
cockney, sir, born within the sound of Bow bells. 
But, lor’, folks do get scattered, sir, and a fine 
place in the country is better’n town outen the 
season, sir.” 

Pierre Renaud glanced about him. His effects 
showed no sign of disturbance. He dismissed 
Wilson, with a resolve to learn more about him 
and how he happened to have been taken in ab 
Mount Heron. 

. The butler satisfied him upon this point at 
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away and that he had taken in this cockney, 
who had brought a recommendation from the 
Rev. Mr. Dalton of the parish church. Renaud 
gave no further thought to the subject. 

Mrs. Ingestre was still confined to her room. 
Alex spent the evening with her, but at ten 
o’clock retired to her own apartment. Here she 
wrapped herself in a long water-proof cloak, and 
then stole down the grand staircase and out 
into the gloomy night. 

Silent as were her movements, Renaud, who 
was on the watch, and who had drawn his own 
conclusions from the ghost story, slipped out 
after her with murder in his heart. 


(To be Continued.) 


LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 





Mr. Joun Howwtnesurap, lessee of the 
Gaiety Theatre, laid recently before the House 
of Commons’ Committee on the Metropolis 
Management Bill an estimate of the number of 
places of amusement in the metropolis, includ- 
ing the smaller places, which were not reckoned 
in an account he gave last year to the Parlia- 
mentary committee on the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. 

First he mentions the two patent theatres, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, each capable of 
holding 4,000 persons. Then there are 45 
theatres, licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
holding in the aggregate about 80,000 persons. 
There are also ten, theatres licensed by the 
divisional magistrates, one of which houses is 
the Court Theatre, at Chelsea, about 20 yards 
outside of the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, 
and these 10 theatres will hold altogether about 
38,100 persons. The Crystal Palace is included, 
containing two theatres and one concert hall 
under the same roof. Next come the music- 
halls. 

The Middlesex magistrates license 847 places, 
together holding 136,700 persons. These 
music-halls include three of the first class, 
holding from 15,000 to 20,000 people; six 
second-class halls, holding from 2,000 to 3,000; 
13 third-class halls, holding from 800 to 1,500; 
53 fourth-class halls, holding from 300 to 700 
persons ; and then there are 272 smaller places, 
which may be called public-house concert rooms 
or harmonic meetings, or whatever they are 
termed. 

The Surrey magistrates also license on the 
south side of the Thames 61 music-halls; 58 are 
of a smallish type, but three are very large 
places, and altogether these 61 will hold 32,800 
persons. The City of London licenses only two 
places, the Sussex Hall and the White Horse; 
but there must be four or five other places 
where balls and concerts are given, and the 
City may be stated as having in all these places 
accommodation for 6,400 persons. 

The total is 57 theatres, capable of holding 
126,100 persons, and 415 music-halls, capable of 
holding 175,900 persons, making altogether 472 
places, accommodating 302,000 persons. This 
includes the Crystal Palace and the Alexandra 
Palace, which are licensed by the magistrates. 
Many of the smaller places are probably very 
small, being rooms in or over public-houses, 
where there is music, but no stage or other 
appliances—places in some instances where 
people come in the evening and drink their 
spirits or beer, hear a song or two, and then go 
away. 

Many of the larger saloons and music-halls 
are very badly off for means of exit in case of 
fire or panic. Where a licence for liquor is com- 
bined with a music licence it may be the interest 
of magistrates to limit the number of exits in 
order to have control over the drinking. 


Tue proposed marriage of Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands with the Princess Marie is to be 
solemnised shortly, probably either at Coblentz 
or else at Potsdam—that is, at Coblentz if in 
June, at Potsdam if later. 


* 








ONE OF THE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS. 





Accorp1neG to recent geographical surveys, it 
seems that the Aconcagua Peak is the loftiest 
of the Andes range, and the highest in America. 
It is 100 miles east of Valparaiso, and nearly in 
latitude 32° 30' south. Its actual height is not 
accurately known, but the measurements made 
by M. Pissis and other noted scientists made it 
reasonably certain that the elevation is between 
22,400 and 23,900 feet above the waters of the 
sea. The French explorer made it 22,422, or 
four miles and 1,302 feet over, which would be 
998 feet higher than the snowy summit of 
Chimborazo, as Humboldt measured the latter, 
when in 1802 the great German made his 
famous ascent of that mountain with Bonpland 
to a height of 19,286 feet. 

Aconcagua, seen from the Chilian seaport of 
Valparaiso, is shown only as a peak, towering 
above the other heights of the Andes at a dis- 
tance of 100 miles or more inland, towards the 
sunrise. Aconcagua has been called an extinct 
volcano, but the best examinations yet made of 
its summit do not appear to bear out that idea. 
The recent observations make the height of the 
Chilian mountain 23,200 feet, and “ probably” 
over that figure. The elevation of Mexico’s 
highest mountain—Popocatepetl, or “ Smoking 
Mountain” is nearly 5,000 fect less than that 
of the Chilian peak, and Mount Shasta and 
Mount Hood fall short to about the same figure. 
Pike’s Peak is about 9,000 feet lower than 
Aconcagua. 


WHAT KILLS. 


In the school, as in the world, far more rust 
out than wear out. Study is most tedious and 
wearisome to those who study least. Drones 
always have the toughest time. Grumblers 
make poor scholars, and their lessons are uni- 
formly “hard” and “too long.” The time and 
thought expended in shirking would be ample 
to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing, and 
worry kill their thousands, where overstudy 
harms one. 

The curse of Heaven rests on laziness and 
gluttony. By the very constitution of our being 
they are fitted to beget that torpor and despon- 
dency which chill the blood, deaden the nerves, 
enfeeble the muscles, and derange the whole 
vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui, 
and anxiety are among the most common causes 
of disease. 

On the other hand, high aspiration and enthu- 
siasm help digestion and respiration, and send 
an increased supply of vital energy to all parts 
of the body. Courage and work invigorate the 
whole system, and lift one into a purer atmos- 
phere, above the reach of contagion. The lazy 
groan most over “their arduous duties,” while 
earnest workers talk little about the exhausting 
labours of their profession. Of all creatures, the 
sloth would seem to be the most worried and 
worn. 





JOAN’S LOVERS. 
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A HUNDRED years ago the Dysarts had been a 
grand family, as the old Dysart mansion still 
remained to attest. The house itself was grey 
and weather-beaten now, and its lawn and garden 
were in a neglected state that was pitiful to 
behold ; but the great elms on the lawn and the 
thick row of maples that shut it out from the 
highway, and the century-old oaks that flourished 
in the woods that had once been dignified as the 
park, all showed that when the place was 
younger it had been inhabited by peopleof taste 
and thrift. 

There were Dysarts now, offshoots from the 
old trunk, who lived in great style in the neigh- 
bouring town. And they were still proud to 
date back to the old mansion, and still main- 
tained a friendly and rather more than friendly 








relation, with its occupants, since they in reality 
owned the land, and only allowed old Captain 
John Dysart to live upon it because he was a 
Dysart, and because some provision becoming 
the name must be made for his two maiden 
sisters, Zara. and Martha. 

Captain Dysart was a character in his way. 
Born and bred a gentleman, he had early deve- 
loped a strong determination never to be any- 
thing else but a gentleman; and that, to the 
Captain’s way of thinking, meant to be well fed, 
well dressed, well housed, and to live without 
labour. 

His brothers assumed professions. One was 
a physician, and as the Dysarts were never 
devoid of brains or will, he succeeded in his 
profession, and drove his two horses and carried 
a gold-headed cane. 

Another was a lawyer, and attained a good 
standing at the bar, and had even at one time 
risen to be a member of the Legislature. Two 
of the daughters also married well, and lived as 
became the daughters of an old house. 

Which was all the better for the Captain. 

“It isa particularly poor family,” he said, 
«that can’t support one gentleman.” 

So, because the Captain willed it, the farm 
was tacitly given up to him and his two maiden 
sisters. 

Of course the Captain had no mind to be a 
farmer ; thet involved labour. 

He rented the land, and lived on the rent of 
it and a small income which remained of his 
patrimony. 

He had always one good suit—a blue coat with 
brass buttons and a ruffled shirt. If the weather 
permitted, he wore white pants ; if not, profes- 
sional black. He never disgraced his stock by 
wearing greys or parti-colours. 

Every winter he went to town and lived for 
some weeks in the radiance of fashionable 
society. 

When his brother was in Parliament, he 
pushed his way and actually dined with the 
Prime Minister. 

When he came back after that visit, he felt 
that the town ought to be forever beholden to 
him for the honour he had brought upon it. 
Thereafter he took the warmest seat by the 
stove of a winter night as his by right. When 
he chose to solace himself by recounting the 
glories of his town experiences, no other audience 
pleased him so well as the circle of open-mouthed 
and dull-witted rustics who congregated in the 
village. 

This last fact was a great trialto Zara and 
Martha. They, poor souls, lived their narrow 
lives without a murmur. There was no going 
to town for them. It would have cost too much 
to fit them out with anything like presentable 
ewardrobes. So they lived on ; their dull, event- 
less lives coloured only by Captain Jack’s glow- 
ing accounts of the splendours of the family in 
town. 

But at last something happened to the 
Dysarts. It wasa sad story. A sister’s child 
made a mesalliance, was deserted by her hus- 
band, and died at the birth of her first child. 
The child unfortunately lived, but it-could not 
be admitted to the family of its unfortunate 
mother. 

There were other daughters still unmarried, 
and to keep the gossip alive by the presence of 
the child might injure their prospects. Be- 
sides, babies were always much better off in the 
country, so the little Joan was sent down to the 
old mansion to be reared by her old-maid aunts, 
Zara and Martha Dysart. 

The Captain growled fearfully at the arrange- 
ment. "What business had they to send their 
babes to him for suckling? Now nobody ever 
had really thought of such a thingas the Cap- 
tain giving a thought to the child, and Zara 
told him so, for Zara was the plain-spoken one 
of the family. 

But he growled back again, and said he knew 
that it would squall o’ nights and keep him 
awake? And would it not so absorb both 
Zara and Martha that his chops would never be 
cooked as chops should be cooked, and his 
buttons would never be sewed on at the right 
moment. 
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But Zara had the honour of the family at 
heart, and was ready for any sacrifice in its be- 
half; and Martha, soft-hearted thing, did not 
say much about it, but was secretly cheered 
andcomforted by the thought of having a baby 
to nestle in to her warm mother-heart; and the 
Captain was pacified by a douceur in hand and 
the representation that the care of the baby 
would add to the family income what seemed 
to plain country people a very considerable 
sum. 

Of course he accepted this monthly stipend 
as one of his own perquisites, he being of course 
the head of the house, and Zara and Martha 
rarely saw a penny of it; but Zara worked for 
honour and Martha for love, so where was the 
need of their having money ? 

Little Joan was a babe of three months when 
she arrived at the Dysart mansion. LHer pretty 
but ill-starred mother had fitted her out with an 
elegant wardrobe, and though she was rather 
thin and pale, she had great black eyes and 
rings of soft brown air, and had altogether the 
promise of great beauty. 

She was quite a little fairy princess to Zara 
and Martha. 

“Who gave her that outlandish name of 
Joan ?” growled Captain Jack, as he looked at 
her with a little curiosity. 

“It was her mother’s dying request,” said 
Zara, a little proudly. “And I think ita fine 
old-fashioned name. None of your modern 
mawksh Netties and Bessies and Minnies for 
me.” 

“J think,” said Martha, with that tact which 
the feeling of motherhood seems to develop in 
some women, “I think Sarah chose the name 
for her child because it was so near like John. 
You know you have always said that Sarah paid 
you more attention than any of the other 
children when you were in town.” 

«“ Humph !” said the captain ; but after that he 
did seem a little less arrogant in his bearing to- 
wards that small slip of a Dysart. 

As for Miss Joan herself—Joan Dysart March- 
mont, that was her full name— she grew and 
prospered after the manner of babies that are 
healthy and well cared for. As she grew out of 
infancy into girlhood, the question of her educa- 
tion was raised. It was decided to send her for 
the present to the public school; but when she 
was ten, the Captain decided that it was no 
longer fitting that a delicate young Dysart girl 
like this Joan—a Dysart, too, named after him- 
self, for by this time he had fully adopted 
Martha’s theory—should be permitted to mix 
with the common herd. 

And the Captain, who had force enough when 
he chose to exert it, went straight to town, and 
so represented the matter to his sister that she 
was forced to give way and send a governess to 
take charge of Joan’s education. 

Miss Channing was a meek-eyed, pale-faced 
little woman, hired, I fear, for a ridiculously 
small sum, but far more competent, as the Cap- 
tain took care to make sure, than many a woman 
of greater pretensions, to impart the rudiments 
of the English language. 

** Mathematics and the sciences I shall attend 
to myself,” he said, rather pompously; and 
Joan did get a pretty good schooling in old 
Daboll’s arithmetic, which was as far, I imagine, 
as his own knowledge of mathematics ex- 
tended. 

The few years that Joan attended the public 
school were a great benefit to her. They gave 
her an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
her peers of village society in a measure which 
would never have been possible to her other- 
wise; and Joan, being a natural, healthy, 
buoyant little thing, never lost the impression 
which she there obtained, of a world outside the 
Dysart mansion, which was on the whole very 
— less stiff and constrained than that inside 
of it. 

For Zara and Martha Dysart, who had been, 
when Joan made her advent, two quiet, elderly 
women lapsing by slow degrees into the settled 
monotony which usually characterises the life of 
elderly unmarried women inthe country, had de- 


during Joan’s girlhood. Zara had begun a new 
study of the Dysart genealogy, and had taken a 
new stand in society, for Joan’s sake, she used 
to say. 

The small monthly stipend paid for the child’s 
rearing went a good way in the country towards 
improving their manner of living, and Miss 
Zara was able now to give a grand annual 
dinner-party, which raised her standing im- 
mensely among the country gentry; this fact 
in its turn greatly strengthened and revivified 
her natural pride and sense of decorum, so that, 
so faras Miss Zara’s influence went, Joan was 
certain to be brought up “as became a Dysart,” 
which meant to Miss Zara’s understanding with 
all due primness and propriety. 

Pseudo maternity had on the other hand 
affected Miss Martha in a different fashion. She 
was all tenderness and apprehension and fore- 
boding. 

It had broken out at first in herb teas and 
flannels. 

As Joan grew older the hygienic appliances 
had been scarcely diminished, but additional 
cautionary signals had been hung out in all the 
other departments of the child’s nature. Miss 
Zara didn’t so much care if Joan did climb 
trees, because the Dysarts came of good stock, 
and could do many things which people less 
well-born must shun; but that she should be 
seen talking to the shopkeeper’s daughter was a 
grave social offence. 

Miss Martha, on the other hand, had a warm 
heart towards all the world, but she could not 
agree that her girl—she always called Joan her 
girl—should bea romp. So between the two 
poor Joan was pretty well hedged in. Some- 
times she had wild dreams of running away to 
her grandmother who lived in town, but her 
grandmother was a fashionable woman, to whom 
the mesalliance of her daughter Sarah had been 
a one disappointment and mortification of 

e. 

She felt that she had done her duty by the 
hapless child, and had no farther wish concern- 
ing her than to be permitted to forget her as far 
as possible. 

And though Joan had been tenderly guarded 
against all that could hurt her young heart, yet 
somehow an idea had crept into her mind 
there was anything but a warm welcome awuait- 
ing her at her grandmother’s house, and she 
had the prudence and sense to make the 
best of her home with the Dysarts. 

When Joan was sixteen her education was 
declared finished, and the governess was dis- 
charged. 

“Not that I think,” said the Captain, “that 
Semantha has done her duty by her. The child 
ought to have more accomplishments. She is 
worthy of them; but being myself but a poor 
gentleman I cannot undertake to supply the de- 
ficiences, and I can truly say that in mathe- 
matics and the sciences she has had a better 
training than most boys.” 

But it now behoved the Dysart family to see 
Joan successfully launched upon the tide of 
society. 

A family conclave was held and the matter 
discussed. 

Miss Martha thought the matter would take 
care of itself. It was of no use to make any 
great stir about it; but Miss Zara was of a 
different opinion. 

“Joan must be duly brought out,” she de- 
clared, “and the annual dinner-party must give 
way toan evening reception, to which all the 
first families of the county must be invited.” 

« But,” mildly suggested Miss Martha, 
* dresses for such an occasion will be very ex- 
pensive.” 

*« John,” said Miss Zara, “I look to you to at- 
tend to the matter of wardrobes.” 

«TI shall attend to it,” said John, rather gran- 
diloquently. 

And the matter was considered settled. 


pilgrimage to town, and when he returned it 
was noticed that whereas he carried away but a 
small valise, he brought back in addition a large 
but rather dilapidated trunk, from which. indica- 





veloped each in her own way new characteristics ; tion people were unkind enough to surmise that 


he had instigated a thorough ransacking of Dy- 
sart closets in town, and had come back laden 
with spoils. 

But Fernhill was a thrifty place, and people, 
instead of thinking the worse of the Dysarts 
for this, were rather inclined to envy the old 
ladies and Joan the fine things they must have 
fallen heir to. 

As for Joan, she fairly revelled in the riches 
which the opening of the old trunk disclosed. 
She was a tiny mite of a thing, and as heraunts 
in town were persons of substantial stature, it 
was easy enough for her to appropriate their 
belongings and convert them into very fresh- 
looking costumes. 

“The first thing,” said Miss Zara, as they 
spread out the treasures, “is to decide what 
Joan is to wear.” 

“I think it ought to be white,” suggested 
Miss Martha, with her usual mildness. 

“Oh, Aunt Martha,” said Joan, “ white with 
my black eyes and hair would be just ridiculous. 
Unless, indeed—Oh-h-h !” 

And Joan’s rapid current of speech was for 
once stopped by the sight of an elegant Cham- 
berry gauze—white, with such lovely bouquets 
of moss rosebuds and blue forget-me-nots. 

“How exquisite!’ exclaimed Joan. “It is 
pretty enough to be married in. Oh, may I 
wear it at the party, Aunt Zara ?”’ 

“We'll see,” said the aunt, looking at it her- 
self with a good deal of complacency. ‘“ We 
haven’t seen all there is in the trunk yet.” 

In another moment Zara’s careful hands had 
brought to light a lovely pink silk, with puff- 
ings of illusion and here and there bits of real 
lace, and this, it was finally decided, should be. 
the costume for the party. 

I suppose there hardly ever wasa happier girl 
than Joan when the eventful evening arrived. 
She was quite a little beauty, and well she 
knew it, and as she stood before the tall old 
gilt-framed mirror in her aunt’s room, settling 
the pink silk bodice to its place and giving the 
last touch of airy lightness to the illusion puffs, 
and tossing her curls about to give them just 
the right air of careless grace, she made just as 
pretty a picture as one could wish to see. 

“ And what do you think?” said Miss Zara, 


that | sailing into the room to put the last finish to her 


black silk dress, and to don her lace cap. 
«While I was in the kitchen giving Candace 
the last words about the-coffee, I got this note 
from the Edwardses, and Arthur Milburn has 
just arrived, and will come over with them. 
Now that’s what I call a providence.” 
« Arthur Milburn !”’ cried Joan, and raised her 
retty hands in delighted amazement. “ And 
he’s just home from abroad, and is so rich. See, 
Aunt Zara, will I do?” 

Aunt Zara looked at the vain little thing 
whom not even the thought of meeting the great 
match of the county could desist from her 
anxiety about her own appearance, if indeed the 
two ideas may not be suspected to have run 
into each other as naturally as two drops of 
water. 

As Zara turned to look at the child she was 
speechless for a moment, and something like a 
mist dimmed her poor old eyes. But dignity 
and decorum came uppermost, and she only an- 
swered, gravely : 

“Try tc behave as well as you look, Joan, and 
I shall be satisfied.” 

There wasn’t a soul in the house but them~- 
selves, but they went downstairs in a little pro- 
cession just as Miss Zara had arranged, for all 
that. The Captain, in his evening attire, which 
by lamplight looked quite faultless, and his well- 
cleaned white gloves, took Joan on his arm, and 
the two elder women followed; Zara in black 
silk, and Martha in grey, and both looking as 
prim and as quaint and as full of character as 
though they had stepped out of some century- 
old picture. 





The Captain set off very soon on his annual ' 


They were all very grave, but Joan’s heart was 
going pit-a-pat all the time with the thought of 
how Arthur Milburn would look, and if he would 
be pleased with her. 

It was not long till the old-fashioned ponder- 
ous knocker began to sound its alarm, and the 
guests began to arrive. 
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[PLEASANT REFLECTIONS. } 


Joan stocd with her aunts to receive them for 
along time, hoping every moment that the 
Edwardses, with Arthur Milburn, who was their 
nephew, would arrive. But the Edwardses were 
the most fashionable people in the vicinity, 
and though it was growing late, they failed to 
appear. 

Joan, with the impatience natural to the 
very young, declared that she knew they were 
not coming at all, and, tired with staying so 
long in one place, went off into the parlour 
across the hall, which had been tacitly given up 
to the young people. 

There were only the ordinary country beaux 
there, however, and, after her visions of Arthur 
Milburn, it seemed at first rather stupid to 
listen to their commonplace flatterics; but 
youth is youth for evermore, and Joan had soon 
forgotten her disappointment, and was bandy- 
ing nonsense with the best of them. 

All at once somebody stepped upon her 
flounces. She gave a sudden start and turned 
to see who it was, when away went a whole 
breadth of her tulle drapery. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, and then 
blushed crimson at finding that the offender was 
a handsome man with roguish, laughing eyes, 
and the air of a man of fashion. 

“I beg your pardon!” he was saying, with 
mock humility and an expression which seemed 
to say, “ What a good joke it is, any way !” 

Joan had but one thought, and that was that 
it was Arthur Milburn, and she must make the 
best of her dishevelment. 


“Good evening,” she said. “It is Mr. Mil- 








burn, I imagine.” And then she murmured 
something about~ being happy to see him, and 
that the rent was of no consequence. 

« No, it is not Mr. Milburn,” he said; “I am 
sorry to confess, since Mr. Milburn is evidently 
sure of a welcome, while I am an intruder, 
Ralph Redfield by name. I can, however, claim 
the merit of being a friend of Mr. Milburn, and 
it is that circumstance which gives me the plea- 
sure of being here this evening. I have the 
honour to address Miss Dysart, I presume ?” 

«Joan Dysart Marchmont, if you please, sir,” 
said the little woman, rather haughtily, 
“grand-niece and. namesake of Captain John 
Dysart.” 

It was said just as her uncle had taught her 
to say it, years and yearsago, when she stood at 
his knee and received a sugar-plumif she an- 
swered all his questions particularly well. 

Mr. Redfield was evidently thoroughly 
amused. Indeed he was always in the mood to 
be amused, and this little Miss Joan Dysart 
Marchmont, who was about the size of Queen 
Titania, and evidently a mere child, and yet who 
gave herself the airs of a duchess, seemed to 
him to promise better fun than he had found 
for many a long day. 

«Why, how I have despoiled your drapery !” 
he said. ‘“ Oughtn’t something to be done about 
it P” 

Oh,” she replied, “if you'll excuse me a 
moment, I’ll run away to the dressing-room 
and get a pin or two. That will make it all 
right.” 

But Mr. Redfield had no idea of losing her in 
this manner. He insisted upon accompanying 





| her to the dressing-room door, and waiting for 

| her there till she reappeared. 

| And now,” she said, “ I ought to go and find 

omy Amelia Edwards. Won't you take me to 
er a> 

But Mr. Redfield was of the opinion that 
Amelia Edwards would not appreciate the 
society of Miss Marchmont at one half the value 
which he was willing to put upon it, and he ac- 
cordingly showed no haste in obeying Miss 
Marchmont’s command. 

It was not long, however, before Miss Zara, to 
whom this evening appeared like the crisis of 
destiny, became aware of the situation, and hur- 
ried to Joan’s rescue. 

“Mr. Redfield must excuse you, my dear,” 
she said, rather grimly, “You have other 
duties.” 

But Joan went reluctantly, casting a linger- 
ing eye over her shoulder as she did so. She 
speedily found herself confronted by the Edwards 
party, and felt, rather than saw, that she was 
being made acquainted with Mr. Milburn. 

“What a poky-looking old fellow he is !” was 
her very first thought about him. 

Now, todo him justice, Mr. Milburn was a 
very handsome man, tall, to be sure, and of 
rather dignified bearing, and half an hour 
earlier in the evening Joan would have thought 
him every inch a hero; but the truth was that 
she was mentally comparing him to Mr. Red- 
field, greatly to the disadvantage of the former 
gentleman. 

But Mr. Milburn was evidently very much 
pleased with Joan. 

She was such a fresh-natured little thing, and 
really so unusually beautiful. 

Mr. Milburn was looking for a wife, and being 
somewhat blasé, Joan’s style quite captivated 
him, and for the next half hour he devoted him 
self to her with assiduity. 

Miss Zara saw it, and the fact doubled and 
trebled her usual air of inportance, while poor 
Martha went about the reoms with tears in her 
eyes, and a great lump in her throat. 

It was not till after supper that Mr. Redfield 
found a second opportunity to speak with Joan. 
No sooner, however, had he got her little hand 
in his than he tucked it under his arm, and under 
pretence of feeling the need of another cup of 
coffee whisked her off to the dining-room, which 
was now deserted. 
| Joan herself had taken no supper to speak of, 

and was really glad of an opportunity to get a 
substantial sandwich and a cup of coffee; and 
so they lingered and talked and found a custard 
anda glass of jelly, and had the best time in 
the world, till Miss Zara, who was all eyes for 


and searched the house till she found her in the 
dining-room. 

She drew her instantly away, lecturing her as 
she went. 

“Why, Joan, are you wild? It will never do 
for you to throw away so much time upon that 
Mr. Redfield, whom nobody knows, when here 
is Mr. Milburn inquiring for you. You must 
have more discretion, child.” 

“I’m sure,” said Joan, a little sulkily, “ Mr. 
Redfield is twice as nice . 

But Miss Zara cut her off very shortly, andin 
another moment she found herself promenading 
the hall in company with Mr. Milburn and 
Miss Edwards. 

Once more, just as the evening was over, 
Mr. Redfield caught a moment with her. 

“May I call to-morrow ?” he asked, hastily 
and under his breath. 

“Most certainly you may,” said Joan. 
“Aunt Zara’s awfully cross, but then couldn’t 
you and Mr. Milburn ride over together? That 
would be so nice.” 

Mr. Redfield made a grimace. 

“No,” he said. “I shan’t come with Mr. 
Milburn. I have eyes in my head. I can see 
which way the wind blows sg ray fiying of your 
Aunt Zara’s cap-ribbons. ut never mind, I 





shall be sure to see you again—that is, if I have 
your permission.” 

Joan blushed and looked confused then. But 
what girl could be of two minds in such a 
case P 





Joan this evening, missed her from the parlours, - 
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« Of course he is all right,” she said to herself, 
«else the Milburns wouldn’t bring him, and I 
think he’s twice as nice as Mr. Milburn.” So 
she only looked down, and said, demurely : 

“Tm sure I should be very happy to see 


And then somebody else came to say, “ good- 
night,” and Mr. Redfield was obliged to be off. 

When Joan went to her room that evening 
her head was too full of waking dreams to find 
any place for the visions of sleep. Her first 
party had quite surpassed all her expectations. 
To be sure, she hadn’t been as much impressed 
with Mr. Milburn as she had anticipated, but 
then he had been undeniably attracted to her, 
and he was no doubt the hero of the evening. 

Andthen Mr. Redfield was so charming, and 
he had really almost made love to her. She 
wondered if he were wealthy, and what his 
occupation was. He had said that he painted 
pictures, that indeed he had come down to 
Fernhill sketching, so she supposed he was an 
artist; and in that case no doubt poor; but 
then what was poverty ? She had been poor all 
her life, yet she had been happy enough. 

And sothe dream went on till the day was 
already breaking in the east before Joan fell 
asleep. 

Next morning when she came down to break- 
fast it was sadly late, but Miss Zara was far 
more smiling than was her wont. 

** Never mind about helping with the china, 
Joan,” she said. ‘“ Candace and I can manage 
all that very well. Just go out and get a 
breath of fresh air, and get the cobwebs out of 
your eyes. You may have calls, you know.” 

It was said with a cheerful air of mystery that 
was quite delightful, and Joan, who really felt 
the need of a little freshening up, said: 

“ Give me Mrs. Hasty’s spoons, Aunt Zara, 
and I'll run over and return them. It will do 
me good, and then I shall feel as though I was 
helping, too.” 

Miss Zara was quite acquiescent, so Joan 
picked out the silver which had been borrowed 
from a neighbour for the great occasion, and 
putting it all in a little basket, she took it on 
her arm and set forth. 

Just as Joan reached the top of the hill before 
coming to the hollow she heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofs on the frozen ground, and look- 
ing up, she discovered coming rapidly down 
the hill in front of her a gentleman on horse- 
back. 

It required no second look to assure her that 
this was Mr. Redfield, and her heart gavea great 
boundas she thought that he was no doubt coming 
to call on her. He had reached her by this 
time, and had pulled up his horse and was bow- 
ing before her. 

“ Good-morning,” he cried. “ So early abroad ? 
I was coming to call on you.” 

“Very well, I will go back. My errand will 
wait.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “suppose we let it 
wait just here. I had a double errand in coming 
out to-day. First to see you, and second to 
sketch this pretty waterfall which I observed the 
other day. NowIam going to tie my horse to 
this tree, and get out my sketching materials ; 
and if you will stop for a little, and allow me to 
place you on this rock, in your pretty scarlet 
cloak and your hat with the white wing in it, 
and your little basket on your arm, it will add 
very much to the picture, and I shall be a 
thousand times obliged to you. It will be a little 
‘Red Riding-Hood,’ and so I think we will 
christen it.” 

Tt was all said in Mr. Redfield’s most gallant 
and irresistible style, and Joan quivered all over 
with delight at the thought of being painted in 
a real picture by a real artist. 

« But,” she said, “I am afraid it is not quite 
—at least, Iam sure Aunt Zara would not pe 

‘Oh, bother Aunt Zara !”’ exclaimed the young 
man, irreverently. “ Not,” he added, seeing that 
Joan’s face expressed something not unlike dis- 
pleasure, “but that your Aunt Zara is a most 
estimable lady, but then she doesn’t know much 
about artists and their needs, and would be sure 
to see impropriety where a woman more au fait of 
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the world would understand perfectly. Come, 
now, just for a moment, let me help you across 
to that rock yonder, and you shall see what a 
pretty picture I will make of you in a trice.” 

Who could resist such an appeal? Certainly 
not Joan, particularly as the artist added, as he 
took her willing hand: 

“It will only bea few moments’ delay, and 
then I will walk on with you to do that impera- 
tive errand, whatever it may be, and that will 
be a far more agreeable manner of paying a call 
— sitting in a dark parlour for half an 

our.” 

The sketch required longer than Joan had ex- 
pected; for Mr. Redfield made himself exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and Joan grew so much in- 
terested in the process of -picture-making that 
the hours flew as minutes, and it was not until 
the rattle of wheels disturbed them that she 
really stopped to think what she was doing. 

Looking up to see whom the intruder might 
be, what was her dismay to perceive that it was 
Mr. Milburn and Miss Edwards coming of course 
to pay a call. 

Joan felt the blood mounting to her cheeks 
and thence to her forehead, but Mr. Redfield was 
as self-possessed as possible. 

“Dear me!” he said, looking at his watch, 
“itismearly noon. I had no idea time had 
flown so, but then I have my sketch, and that 
pays for all.” 

By this time Mr. Milburn had come up to 
them. 

“ Well, Redfield,” he exclaimed, after salut- 
ing Joan, “you seem to be taking time by the 
forelock ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Redfield; I came out 
rather early to get the morning light, which you 
see is the best, on this waterfall. Happily I 
found Miss Marchmont here, and she was so 
good as to give me a sitting as Red Riding- 
hood. You shall see the sketch.” 

Mr. Milburn, however, manifested very little 
interest in the sketch, but suggested that as he 
was on his way to call on the Miss Dysarts, if 
Joan would accept a seat in the carriage, he 
should be happy to take her home. Joan was 
most happy, and Mr. Redfield untied his horse 
and, mounting, accompanied them. 

Of eourse the sketch was taken along to be 
exhibited, and Joan altogether had sucha guilty 
feeling, and such a dread of meeting her Aunt 
Zara, that she was forced to conceal it under a 
mask of exceeding politeness to Mr. Milburn, 
which show of good feeling put that gentleman 
in better spirits than he had manifested upon 
meeting her in the glen. 

But Miss Zara, when she heard the whole 
story, was not easily appeased. 

« Joan Marchmont,” she said, with excceding 
directness of manner, ‘‘are you going to follow 
the example of your unhappy mother, and throw 
away all your chances of good fortune by marry- 
ing a man whom nobody knows anything about, 
a mere artist, when here is Arthur Milburn, a 
gentleman of education and wealth, ready, as 
anyone can see, with the least propriety upon 
your part, to make you his wife? If you haven’t 
sense, it is my duty to exercise judgment for 
you, and to compel you to discretion.” 

Joan did not dare say very much to her Aunt 
Zara, but privately to her Aunt Martha she did 
say that she believed Mr. Redfield was just as 
much a gentleman as Mr. Milburn, and she was 
quite certain besides that Amelia Edwards would 
be very glad indeed if he should pay his ad- 
dresses to her. 

As for his not having money, she had read 
that great artists got fabulous prices for their 
pictures, and she had no doubt Mr. Redfield was 
one. 

At any rate, no man who was very poor could 
wear such a splendid diamond ring cn his finger 
as Mr. Redfield wore, with a good deal more that 
was equally important and convincing. 

After that Mr. Milburn came often to the 
house, and Joan had no choice, when under her 
Aunt Zara’s eyes, but to treat him with kind- 
ness. 

But about this same time her outdoor walks 
began to be systematically haunted by asketch- 





ing artist. 


Go where she would, she was pretty sure to 
meet him, and though he seldom had more than 
a pencil and a piece of paper with him, he always 
told Joan he was either looking for suitable 
scenery or else actually making notes upon his 
paper for future use. 

As may be imagined, Joan thought far more 
of the lover whom she met out of doors in this 
romantic fashion, than of a gentleman who came 
regularly to the house and paid formal compli- 
ments to her Aunt Zara. 

At last one day, not wholly to Joan’s surprise, 
Mr. Redfield crowned all his former acts of im- 
prudence by declaring to the trembling little 
maiden that he loved her beyond all other women 
whom he had ever seen, and that he wished to 
make her his wife. 

“Oh! but,” said Joan, really frightened, 
“what will Aunt Zara say? I’m sure she'll 
never, never consent. She has set her heart so 
upon my marrying Mr. Milburn.” 

Mr. Redfield bit his lips to keep from smiling. 
This little unsophisticated country lass was such 
a charming revelation to him. 

“But what objection,” he said, “can your 
Aunt Zara have to me ?” 

Ob,” said Joan, “she says nobody knows 
who you are, except that you are an artist, and 
artists are always poor; and my mother made 
an unhappy match, and Aunt Zara says if I 
on to do the same it would destroy her 

Ces ‘ 

“But,” said Mr. Redfield, looking a little an- 
noyed. this time, “has not Mr. Milburn told 
you——’ 

He paused, and Joan exclaimed : 


“T’ve told Aunt Zara that it was quite enough 


that you were Mr. Milburn’s friend, but she won’t 
hear to reason at all. And I don’t know what 
Uncle Jack would say.” 

Well,” said Mr. Redfield, with due serious- 
ness, “it is a very trying and complicated 
affair. I can see but one way out of it, and that 
is, we must elope.” 

Joan was shocked, and indeed any young lady 
should be at such a proposition. 

« Oh,” she exclaimed, “I could never think 
of it. It is quite impossible.” 

But Mr. Redfield was determined, and used 
such arguments in profusion as have been of 
weight with young ladies from time im- 
memorial. 

She yielded slowly. 

*T am really afraid for your life,” she pleads. 
“Uncle Jack would shoot youif he had the 
slightest suspicion that you intended sucha 
thing.” 

But Mr. Redfield only laughed. 

“T think you are mistaken,” he said. “I 
have never thought the Captain such a ferocious 
creature as that.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know him,” said Joan. 
“ He is dreadful when it is a matter of family 
dignity.” 

“T confess I am more alarmed about your 
Aunt Zara. Her tongue is a more formidable 
weapon, to my mind, than the Captain’s shot- 
gun.” 
~ « Now you are making fun!” said Joan, and 
she pouted a little. “ But I can never, never 
consent to leave all my kinsfolks in that way, to 
run off with a stranger.” 

Mr. Redfield reflected for a moment. In 
his heart he respected the little girl’s scru- 
ples. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “what we will do. 
We will confide in Aunt Martha. I have afancy 
for the dear old creature, and I'll wager that she 
will prove true.” 

“Oh, well,” said Joan, “if you will ask Aunt 
Martha, I’ll agree to do as she says.” 

Mr. Redfield found means that very day to 
have a private interview with Aunt Martha. I 
cannot say what arguments he used, but at least 
I know that Martha looked very grave for the 
next few days, and hurried up the operations of 
the dressmaker who was making over the white 
Chamberry gauze for a great party which was 
to come off at the Milburns that week. Miss 
Zara was looking forward to that event with 





great anxiety. 
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*T don’t see,” she said, privately, to Martha, 
“how Mr. Milburn can well defer his declara- 
tion later than that. And Iam so anxious to 
have it over. Joan is quite too much taken with 
that artist fellow, and if she should make a mis- 
take in her marriage, I don’t know how I should 
ever answer for it to Semantha. Besides, I am 
sure it would break my own heart.” 

«« But,” said Martha, “I’m afraid Joan don’t, 
you know, quite regard Mr. Milburn as a woman 
wishes to regard the man she marries.” 

“Oh,she is but a child yet. She doesn’t 
know what she wants. If she were once settled 
with a man like Mr. Milburn for a husband, I 
should feel that my duty in tle matter was 
done. And you know how John feels.” 

Miss Martha said nothing, but put on an air 
of mystery and deep feeling; but Miss Zara wes 
too much absorbed in her own thoughts to 
notice this. 

But on the morning of the day of the Milburn 
party great consternation seized upon the 
Dysart household, or rather such members of it 
as remained. Miss Martha and Joan were both 
missing. 

Not even a note was left to explain their ab- 
sence, but in the course of the forenoon a man 
who lived near the railroad station came to find 
the Captain and to deliver a very neat note from 
Mr. Redfield, stating, with his compliments, 
that Miss Joan Dysart Marchmont had con- 
sented to be his wife, was now in reality joined 
to him in the bonds of holy matrimony, the 
principal witness of the transaction being Miss 
Martha Dysart, who was at present the com- 
panion of their travels, which would indeed for 
the present be brief, as they would be found 
any time after to-day at their own home, No.— 
Clapham Road. 

T'o describe the scene which followed is a task 
to which my pen is faintly equal. The Captain 
raved and swore old-fashioned oaths and got 
down his shot-gun. Miss Zara wept and scolded 
and denounced Martha in alternate paroxysms. 

Towards evening, however, their rage having 
in some degree spent itself, they reached a 
rather sensible conclusion, and that was to go 
to town and report to Semantha, and learn if 
possible to what degree of destitution and igno- 
miny Joan had brought herself, and to 
administer condign punishment to Martha. 

Gravely and soberly, therefore, they dressed 
themselves in their best, and set out on their 
journey. They found Joan’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Weilwood, in a great state of excitement. 

** What is this I hear ?” she exclaimed, almost 
before Zara had her bonnet off, “about my 
little Joan ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Zara, bursting into tears, “ have 
you heard so soon? We hoped to be the first 
to convey the terrible tidings. I feel almost as 
indignant towards the poor child herself. She 
was but a child, you know xz 

“Yes,” burst inthe Captain, “and I have 
come, determined to wreak the full measure of 
the vengeance of the law upon the head of that 
scoundrel who has dared to invade my house- 
hold, and, in defiance of the laws of hospitality, 
to carry off our dearest treasure.” 

Mrs. Wellwood burst out laughing. 

*«* Why, what nonsense is all this?” she ex- 





claimed. “ Ralph Redfield is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, and a capital fellow, worth half 
a million, I suppose, and counted one of the 
best catches in society. The little hussy has 


done a splendid thing for herself. I couldn’t 
have done better for her if I had had her under 
my own eye. We are all invited there for 
dinner, and you may as well put up your shot- 
gun, Jack, and keep the well-sharpened fangs 
of the law out of sight, for Ralph is a good 
liver, and keeps the best of wines, and I'll 
wager you'll find his house a comfortable port 
in a storm.” 

The two old people were thunderstruck. 

“ Why,” said the Captain, “if all you say is 
true, what on earth made him take such a 
scoundrelly way as that to get married ?” 

“Oh, some freak, I suppose. He'll tell you 
about that himself.” 

At six o’clock the party from Mrs. Wellwood’s, 
with the Captain at their head, arrived at the 





home of the runaway couple, and were ushered 
into a magnificent drawing-room, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Redfield were waiting to receive them, 
with the now radiant and triumphant Martha 
in the background. 

The Captain was overcome, and made his most 
profound obeisance. 

Aunt Zara clung weeping around the neck of 
the bride, and there was a general break-down 
in the way of tears and incoherent congratula- 
tions, 

“ Now,” said Ralph, at last, “this is just as it 
should be. Weddings commonly are such formal 
and commonplace affairs. I can’t abide them. I 
fell in love with my little Joan the moment I 
laid eyes on her, but I was determined that my 
courtship should be something new and a little 
romantic. I enjoyed it thoroughly, I assure 
you, and all the more that I could not at last 
persuade her to elope with me until I promised 
to take Aunt Martha also. If my little wife is 
romantic, she has good sense.” 

« And I had the white Chamberry gauze with 
the moss rosebuds to be married in, too,” said 
Joan. “It wasa nice wedding, after all, if it 
was a runaway one.” 

«Ah, you little goose,” said her grandmother, 
who was in her best spirits, “since you have 
feathered your nest so well—I suppose you must 
be allowed to crow over your elders as much as 
you please; but mind you teach yourdaughters, 
when you get them, that it is not every runaway 
match that turns out so well as yours has done.” 

I. W. 





FACETIZ. 





A FOOLISH JOKE. 


We have often wondered of what comestibles 
the Hungarian Diet is composed, and our 
curiosity is at length satisfied, for we read of a 
Joint-sitting of the Hungarian Delegation. 
This is as it should be, for that Hung(a)ry 
people should have substantial diet is = meet. 

—Fun. 
PLEASANT TURKISH BATHS. 


We read that “sixteen battalions of Turkish 
artillery have occupied the Sweet Waters, near 
Constantinople.” 

How they got into these sweet waters—which 
must be a sweet change tothe “hot water” they 
have just got out of—is not stated; but it was 
pretty obviously a case of defiling. 

—Funny Folks. 


MEAT-TINTS FOR THE MILLION. 


We have recorded the efforts made by an in- 
genious French chemist to give us our mutton 
and beef and pork of a dozen different 
flavours. 

A German chemist is now experimenting with 
the view of giving us our mutton, becf, and pork 
of as many different colours. 

The eye, he thinks, is weary of the monotonous 
tints of fatand lean, and why, he would seem to 
be anxious to know, should not a mutton-chop 
of azure, with magenta fat, let us say, be a pos- 
sibility? | 

Why should not a ptrple haunch of mutton 
be kept im countenance by an emerald-green 
round of beef, flanked by cutlets of a vivid 
orange, and sweetbread of a deep blood- 
red ? 

Judging from the results of experiments he 
has made with a pig, fed partly on aniline dye, 
it will be practicable to cut a slice of beef or 
pork, vying in variety of colour with the disc of 
a kaleidoscope. 

Already he has procured in the pig above- 
mentioned the alternation of red and white in 
concentric rings ; and if he can do this, surely 
the introduction of rings of all the colours 
of the prism need be but a work of time and 
patience. 

Who is to say that some day the flesh will not 
be grown in actual symmetrical patterns ? 

And even pictures may be managed, so that 
a round of beef might present, when cut, a 





| vivid representation of “Daniel in the Lion’s 
| Den,” or “Moses at the Fair.” 


—Funny Folks. 
CONTRADICTORY. 


Tue great difficulty which Admiral Hornby 
has to contend with, we hear, is to supply the 
ironclad under his command with coals, “there 
being no possible means of storing on board the 
vessels the prodigious quantities of fnel they 
consume.” It seems odd that this should be a 
difficulty when every ship has so many yards 
belonging to it which might be turned into coal- 
yards. —Jdudy. 

CARRYING THINGS TOO FAR. 


Mz. Guiapstons is reported to be so thorough- 
going in his dislike to all things Turkish that 
he has turned all the ottomans out of his house. 

—Judy. 
BULL DOG AND BUDGET. 


Bunaet be blowed that touches me : 

Wy, baccy’s taxed instead of tea ! 

The income-tax of tuppence more 

Won’t werry much infect the pore. 

*Tis only tuppence more, we knows, 

And up, they say, the donkey goes. 

The donkey bein, yer may say, 

*Im as is hass enough to pay. 

And my own income’s from a source 

Not no ways liable, in course. 

The tax as I objects to most 

Is that there infimus impost, 

The Dorg-tax, by a extry fix, 

Riz from five bob to seven-and-six. 

The bobbies down on yer will come 

In order to ixtract the sum. 

My bulidog, wot I kep tax-free, 

Seven-and-a-kick to pay for thee, 

Will make thy keep too high a 
pike— 

Then must I paft with thee, my 
Tike ? 

Hang thee or drown, if I can’t sell, 

And bid thee, anyways, farewell ? 

But if the peelers should forget, 

And for my dog-tax I’m in debt, 

Well, I can send the Guv’ment’s 
claim,— 

So much in payment of the same, 

Witch none needs send without they 
likes— 

In “Conscience Money” from Bill 
Sikes. 


PIPING TIMES. 


An eminent firm of goldsmiths has announced 
an important reduction in the price of plate, on 
the ground that silver has become quite a 
“drug” in the market. It was pretty obvious 
that this was the case, when some enterprising 
chemist recently introduced silver-coated pills. 

—dJudy. 


“ Bear anv For Brar.’—Russia and Con- 
stantinople, it is to be feared. —Juady. 


Can a greenhouse that is the property of 

W. E. G. be fairly called a conserva-tory ? 
—dJnudy. 
A REFLECTION ON THE SEX. 

Jones was always complaining of his wife’s 
memory. 

“She never can remember anything,” said 
poor Jones; “it’s awful!” 

“My wife was just as bad,” said Brown, “ till 
I found out a capital recipe.” 

* What is it ?” said Jones, eagerly. 

“Why,” said Brown, “ whenever there’s any- 
thing particular I want the missus to remember 
I write it down on a slip of paper and gum it on 
the looking-glass. See?” 


Jones is now a contented man. —Judy. 


THE INNS AND THE OUTS OF IT. 


A papeER, in describing the escape of the boys 
of a Glasgow reformatory school while on their 
way to church, says: “A half will probably 
have returned home, where they will easily be 
found out.” Indeed! To us it seems much 
more likely that those who don’t return home 
will be found out. At all events, they will all 
find themselves “in for it.” —Funny Folks. 
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SOME MORE “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ” ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 


(With Mr. Punch’s thanks to Sir W. Lawson for 
his excellent version of an old proverb—* Give 
Russia an inch, and she'll take the Dardan- 
elles.”’) 

Advice to England :— 

“Take care of the duties, and the interests 
will take care of themselves.” 

Advice to Austria :— 

«An ounce of honesty is worth a pound of 
diplomacy.” 

And, lastly, a word of warning to certain 
writers and correspondents of certain news- 


pers :— 

a One scribbler ean urge a nation to war, but 
it takes twenty statesmen to make it think.” 
—Punch. 


WANTED. 


Movutp for growing flowers of speech. 

A handkerchief for the weeping-willow. 

Electricity for thunders of applause. 

Teeth for the mouth of a river. 

Gloves for the hands of a clock. 

Spokes for the ladder of fame. 

A few grains of common-sense to sow in the 
hot-beds of rowdyism and crime in Hyde 
Park. 

A little less of the disgracefully rabid partisan- 
ship which marks the Tory of the present day. 
And— 

A little more of the high-principled gentle- 
manly bearing which was characteristic of the 
Tory in former times. —Fun. 


Wury is a Hansom cab a dangerous carriage to 
drive in ?—Because the coachman always drives 
over your head. 


Wnuart is the difference between a spider and 
a sea-gull P—One has his feet on a web and the 
other has a web on his feet. 


A REASON. 


A FARMER was asked why he did not take the 
newspaper. 

** Because,” said he, “ my father, when he died, 
left me a good many newspapers, and I have 
not read them through yet.” 


Isw’t it Shakespeare who says that trouble 
and twins never come singly ? 





STATISTICS. 





CURIOSITIES OF SUICIDE. 


Tue latest report of the Criminal Administra- 
tion of France contains a very curious series of 
statistics relative to the suicides committed in 
that country in the year 1874. It appears that 
during that period 5,617 persons killed them- 
selves, and that this total is greater than had 
ever before been reported. Of these unfor- 
tunates 72 per cent. were men and 21 per cent. 
women. Of 106 suicides the ages could not be 
determined, but of the remaining 5,542, 29 
were under sixteen years of age, 193 between 
sixteen and twenty-one, 1,477 between twenty- 
one and forty, 2,214 between forty and sixty, 
and 1,590 over the last mentioned age. Leav- 
ing out those who committed the fatal act while 
labouring under mental disorders, in all 1,622, 
it is interesting to compare the condition of the 
suicides with the cause which impelled them to 
make away with themselves. 

How prolific a source of suicide unhappiness 
in the marriage relation is, is indicated by the 
fact that 48 per cent. of the total were married 
people, and that ont of 5,136 suicides, regarding 
which authentic particulars were obtained, 701 
killed themselves because of family troubles. It 
will also be noted that the greater number of 
suicides were people past the prime of life, in- 
dicating that dissatisfaction with a wasted or 
unsuccessful existence determined their putting 
an end to it. This is further substantiated by 
the fact that out of the 5,136, 652 are known to 
have killed themselves because of reverses in 
fortune. 


Seven hundred and ninety-eight people died 
to avoid physical suffering, and 489 because of 
various unclassified troubles. The fact that out 
of the 815 who were brought to self-destruction 
by dissipation, 572 owed their misery to 
drunkenness, is in itself a powerful temperance 
lecture. It is not easy to understand why 
spring and summer were the seasons in which 
most suicides occurred. The percentages are 
23 for winter, 19 for autumn, 31 for spring, and 
27 for summer. 

This would seem to negative the statement 
which has been made that most cases of self- 
murder occur during gloomy weather, which 
aids in depressing the spirits, for certainly there 
are more dark days in winter than in summer 
and fall. Again, it might be supposed that the 
privations incident to winter would lend an 
especial impulse towards the crime. 





ONE TRUE FRIEND. 





Ox! what is friendship worth 
If it turn from us in the hour of grief, 
Forgetting all the vows of yester- 
day, 
Hears each deep sigh, yet offers no 
relief, 
Knows it can help, yet coldly turns 


away, 
Withholding words of comfort from the 
heart 
Pierced by great woes or stabbed by 
slander’s dart. 


Oh! what is friendship worth 
If, when we bend above the dying 
bed 
Of one we love, we find our friend 
away, 
Absorbed by scenes of mirth, where 
pleasure led, 
Careless of feelings, or of sorrow’s 


sway 
Such things wound deeply, and we often 


moan : 
“Friendship hath failed us, we must 
grieve alone.” 


True friendship deals not thus ; 
It hovers near with sympathetic 
tears 
For things that pain, and smiles 
for things that please ; 
In tribulation by the side appears ; 
When really needed never thinks 
of ease. 
So, hand in hand, friends through life’s 
pathway move, 
Cheering and cheered by constant deeds 
of love. 


Then give me one true friend 
To watch my coming, and to love my 
name ; 
To share my joys, to soothe my 
hours of care, 
Y’ll prize her more than station, 
ower or fame, 
And feel that Iam rich such love 
to share. 
Let pleasure vanish, worldly honours 


end, 
Yet still the heart finds joy in one true 
friend. E. T. 





GEMS. 





Tre disesteem and contempt of others is in- 
separable from pride. It is hardly possible for 
us to overvalue ourselves, but by undervaluing 
our neighbours. 

Bestow thy youth so that thou mayest have 
comfort to remember it when it hath forsaken 
thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account 
thereof. While thou art young thou wilt think it 
will never have an end ; but behold, the longest 





day hath its evening, and thou shalt enjoy it 








but once; it never returns again; use it, there- 
fore, as the spring-time, which soon departeth, 
and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all 
provisions for a long and happy life. 

THE man who lives right and is right has 
more power in his silence than another has by 
his words. Character is like bells which ring 
out sweet music, and which, when touched, 
accidentally even, resound with sweet music. 

FauszHoop flies swift as the wind, and truth 
creeps behind her at a snail’s pace, But false- 
hood makes so many twistings that truth, keep- 
ing steadily on, looking neither to the right nor 
left, overtakes her before long. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Usr up Conn Mzat.—1. Prepare your meat 
as for hash; fill a deep dish with boiled 
maccaroni; on top of that place the hash ; cover 
it with tomatoes, over which sprinkle bread 
crumbs, with a little butter; bake until nicely 
browned. 2. Prepare meat as for hash; make it 
in rolls (like a sausage) by binding it with raw 
egg; tie each roll carefully in cabbage-leaf, and 
boil one-half to three-quarters of an hour in 
weak stock. 

Bornep Ricz with Swrer Savcz.—Wash 
the rice, throw into boiling water, and boil it 
with a pinch of salt in plenty of water; drain 
the rice in a colander, pour over it a cup of cold 
milk, put it back into the saucepan, let it stand 
a few minutes, and serve. 

DANDELION SaLaD.—Several well-known papers 
have been drawing attention to this subject. - 
The virtues of this salad have now become re- 
cognised, but there are peculiarities attendant 
upon its preparation which have carefully to be 
studied. Of course, like all other edible plants, 
there are times when it is at its best and times 
when it is at its worst. These periods have not as 
yet been laid down by authorities on the subject. 
To consumers of uncooked vegetables the neces- 
sity of drying the surface of the salading before 
dressing has been pointed out, but there is 
another fact, which is, the abuse of vinegar in 
its preparation. No salad is worth eating many 
minutes after it has been made, unless it has 
been dressed with oil first, for it is well known 
vinegar makes vegetables flabby, while oil 
renders them crisp and fresh. A writer in the 
“Garden” gives some useful directions as to its 
preparation. He says that the cut-up salad 
should have some olive oil poured over it, then 
be well tossed and mixed with a wooden spoon 
and fork, by which means every portion of the 
salad has been lightly greased. When dressing, 
it must be borne in mind that oil and vinegar 
cannot mix, unless the former has already been 
incorporated with mustard, hard-boiled egg, or 
similar consistent substances. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A warce statue, to represent North America, 
has been placed upon the Chateau d’Eau of the 
Cascade on the Trocadéro. 

Crystat Patact Doe SHow.—This event is 
fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, July 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Coat Mines in Curna.—A statement comes 
from China of a scheme about to be launched for 
working coal-mines some 120 miles west of 
Chefoo. A taoutai, named Chang, has, it is said, 
got permission to form a merchant’s company to 
commence operations with all the modern 
scientific appliances. The scheme includes a 
tramway to the sea, with Chefoo as the princi- 
pal depot. 

Tux larre Aquarium at the Exhibition Palace 
is being filled with water and will be very soon 
in order, It is announced that the rarest display 
will be made in this interesting portion of the 
Exhibition. 

Tne American firemen with their steam-en- 
gines will create a marked sensation in Paris. It 
is said that the authorities have granted them 
permission te parade in the Champs Elysées. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constaxrt Reaper.—Cbaries, “ valiant,” “‘ strong ;”” 
Roland, “Saviour of his eountry;’’ Robert, “ bright 
counsellor ;” Lavin‘s, “ left-handed.”’ 

B. L.—Something should have been done in the 
matter before, as the property, we apprehend, would now 
be deemed to belong to its present owner by virtue of un- 
interrupted possession. Take the opinion of a respect- 
able solicitor, whose small fee you might surely manage 
to afford. 

Witt E.—Smoking, ifindulged in very moderately, and 
ee experience no ill effects, might not do you much 

rm at your age, but we cannot advise you to adopt a 
habit which is beneficial only under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

H. J. C.—The child would, on account of birth and resi- 
dence, be considered English. See the Naturalisation Act, 
1870, which provides amongst other things that a residence 
of five years in this country or service for a similar period 
under the Crown, with intent in either case to continue, 
entitles a foreigner, upon production of satisfactory 
evidence and taking the oath of allegiance, to receive from 
a secretary of state—at his discretion—a certificate of 
maturalisation. A married woman takes the nationality 
of her husband. 

NELLIE Noopre.—1. You are not too young to be en- 
gaged if on reflection you are convinced of the suitability 
of your choice. 2. There isno charge made. 3. Insuch 
a case the length of time to remain in mourning must be 

guiated by one’s own feelings—either less or more than 
three months according to degree of intensity of desire 
to exhibit affection and respect. 4. Your writing might 
be improved with advantage. 5. The consent of your 
parents is absolutely necessary before you can contract 
a legal marriage while under twenty-one years of age. 
6, Cerise, maize, or blue would be a suitable colour. 

A Wetsuman.—We do not remember having published 
directions for making a paint that shall be both fireproof 
and waterproof, and, considering the nature of the 
materials usually employed in the manufacture of paint, 
‘we think it unlikely that there is such a substance pos- 
sessing those qualities in a reliable degree. 

Ienoramvus.—l. Toe nails sometimes thicken and even 
cease to grow in length from being compressed in boots 
too short for the feet—they should be cut and otherwise 
attended to at intervals. e cannot prescribe a remedy 
without knowing thecause. 2. For corns the following 
treatment has m recommended by good authority : 
“ After soaking the feet in warm water for a few minutes 
pare the corns as close as possible with a sharp knife, 
taking care not to make them bleed. Then touch them 
over with a little lunar caustic. Repeat the application 
every three or four days for a fortnight, accompanied by 
the use of soft, easy shoes, and a cure will be generally 
effected. Soft corns may be removed by applying ivy 
leaf, previously soaked in strong vinegar, changing the 
piece every morning; or by placing a dressing of soap 
cerate, spread on a bit of lint or old rag, between the 
toes.” 


MaxrvzE.— Write, enclosing stamped envelope for reply, 
to the Secretary of the National Lifeboat Institution, 14, 
Jobn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., from whom you may 
obtain the most trustworthy information concerning the 
best life-saving apparatus now known. We do not usually 
recommend any particular manufacturer without feeling 
fairly certain of the goods supplied. 

A Sunscriser.—i. Admitting that you were in the 
wrong, you yet hesitate to make the first advance. 
Frankly acknowledge you are in the wrong, and whatever 
happens you will have the satisfaction of being:in the 
right. On the other hand, if your lover took the initia- 
tive be would not in any way compromise his manly dig- 
nity. “Forgiveness to the injured doth belong.” 2. 
Knives and other steel articles will get rusty if not pre- 
served from damp. To remove rust rub with a little 
tripoli or very fine emery made into a paste with sweet 
oil 3. Consult the wax busts to be seen in hairdressers’ 
shops. A long plait tied with ribbon is fashionable for 
girls, or looped up. Taste and suitability must regulate 
choice of mode. 4. Writing passable. 

EastTsournF.—It would, we think, be an unusual course 
for you to take legal p:oceedings against your whilom 
lover for breach of promise before he is actually married 
to another, but, if you choose, of course you may try 
what remonstrance will do previous to the irrevocable 
step being taken, but, apart from the injury done you by 
wasting ten years of your life, his meanness ha rendered 
him unworthy of further thought, 





H. S. and W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. H. 8S. is dark, good-looking. 
W. is tall, fair. 

Mary M., seventeen, medium height, golden hair, and 
dark blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman. 

Ava and Ross, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Ada is nineteen, tall, light hair, 
dark blue eyes. Rose is eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of dancing. 

Anyiz B.and Lizzir M., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two gentlemen. Annie is twenty-one, 
dark hair, light blue eyes. Lizzie is nineteen, light hair, 
blue eyes, tall. 

Tuomas and Epwarp, two seamen in the Naval Torpedo 
School, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony, Thomas is twenty-one, tall, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 
Edward is twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, fond of children. 

Annie and Nexus, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Annie is twenty-four, tall, 
brown hair, dark eyes, good-looking. Nellie is twenty- 
one, dark, curly hair, blue eyes, medium height, good- 
looking. 

S. A. W. H., eighteen, tall, dark hair, grey eyes, wishes 
to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two, fond 
of home and music. 

P. B. and A. W., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. P. B. is seyenteen, medium height, 
light hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. A. W. is eighteen, brown hair, dark 
eyes, medium height, fond of home and children, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, fond of home. 


SPRING OMENS. 


Some subtle premonition warms 
The pulses of the earth, 

Some dim foreshadowing of the joy 
And mystery of birth; 

The woods are bound in frosty chains, 
The hills are bleak and bare, 

And yet a genial hint of Spring 
Is hovering in the air. 


Our mother, Nature, sleepeth still 
Her wintry sleep—but hark! 

There is a vague, uncertain stir 
And murmur in the dark— 

A feeble cry of waking life— 
A ripple of unrest— 

Of little aimless hands that grope 
About the mother’s breast. 


And close within her sheltering arms 
The tender grasses creep : 

She knows their dewy touch, and smiles, 
And whispers in her sleep ; 

There floats into her silent world 
Of vast and shapeless dreams; 

The shadows of the hills and woods, 
The echoes of the streams. 


A fitful brightness steals across 
The pallor of her face ; 

Her rugged lineaments take on 
Their old, mysterious grace ; 

A little while, and then we know 
‘The vernal morn will break, 

And genial suns and rains shall kiss 
Her happy eyes awake. 


Still skies may lower, still snows may fall, 
The nipping Norther blow— 

But, nursed at her unfailing breast, 
The glad green things shall grow : 
Shall grow and thrive, in leafy branch 

And riant blossoming, 

While Earth, rejoicing, owns again 
The gentle sway of Spring. E. A. B. 
IxcoeniTOo, eighteen, brown hair, grey eyes, handsome, 

would like to correspond with a young Jady about seven- 

teen. 

Barry and Harnr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Barry is twenty-one, dark, good-looking, fond of home 
and music. Harry is nineteen, fond of home, of a loving 
disposition. 

G. C. would like to correspond with a young lady. He 
is a non-commissioned officer in an infantry regiment in 
Tndia. 

Powerrvt, thirty-six, fond of home, good-tempered, 
would like to correspond with a lady about thirty, and 
thororghly domesticated. 

A. H. and M. H., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men about twenty. A. H.is good-looking, 
dark hair, blue eyes. M.H. is of a loving disposition, 
dark hair, brown eyes. 

Lone Fan, twenty-two, domesticated, brown hair and 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
= a sailor in the Royal Navy about twenty-nine, dark, 
tall. 

Hitpa and Evrtyryn, two friends, wonld like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Hiidais eighteen, tall, 
hazel eyes, good-looking. Evelyn is seventeen, fair, tall, 
good-looking, fond of music, blue eyes, and of a loving 
disposition. 

G. L. 8., twenty-one, loving, light hair, blue eyes, tall, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
fond of home. 

W. F., C.M.S., and C. N. would like to correspond 
with three young gentlemen. W.F.is twenty, medium 
height, fond of home and children. C. M.S. is nineteen, 
dark, medium height, of a loving disposition. C.N. is 
twenty, fond of dancing and music, good-tempered, fair. 
o> as must be about nineteen, fair, and medium 

eight, 


May and Mary, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. May is eighteen 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. Mary is eighteen, dark 
hairand eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-four. 

Viota and Atrx, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young ladies. Viola is twenty, fuir 
tall. Alex is twenty, thoroughly domesticated, tall, and 
fair. Respondents must be between twenty-four and 
twenty-six. 

D.N., twenty, good-looking, dark, tall, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, Gark hair 
and eyes. 

K. C. C., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre. 
= with a young man about twenty-five, dark, and 
oving. 

S. B., twenty-five, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young man about the same age with a view to 
matrimony. 

BR. B. J., nineteen, tall, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

E. D. and G. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty-four. E. D. is twenty- 
two. G. 'T. is twenty, brown hair. 

H. L., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, dark, 
medium height, would like to correspond witha young 
a with a view to matrimony about nineteen, fond of 

ome. 

Liz, twenty-one, brown hair, blue eyes, tall, would like 
to correspond with a oung man about twenty-two with 
a view to matrimony. Respondent must be good-look- 
ing, fond of home. 

Martrurw W., twenty-two, light hair, dark eyes, fond 
of music, would like to correspcnd with a young lady 
about the same age. 

Ruopa and Grace, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. BRhodais twenty, light brown 
hair and eyes, fond of home and children. Grace is nine- 
teen, dark hair, brown eyes, medium hei:ht. Respondents 
must be between twenty and twenty-turee, fond of home 
and children, good-tempered. 

Emma and Jenniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Emma is 
twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, grey eyes. 
Jennie is of medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

D.N. L. and W. C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. D. N. LL. 
is handsome, tall, fair. W.C.is good-looking, fair. Mus 
be about twenty, medium height. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Mitty is responded to by—A. W., twenty-one, loving, 
fond of home. 

LEonaRD by—Emily. 

NELLIE by—Augusia C, 
i Hitpa by—Frank, twenty-two, medium height, rather 

‘air. 

B.C. bk pres C., tall, light hair, dark blue eyes, fond o 
home and chiJdren. 

W. L. by—B. M., dark hair and eyes, of a loving dis- 
position. 

G. C. by—J. BR. de B., twenty-four. 

Lizziz by—H. J., seventeen. 
: Netty by—A. C., eighteen, black hair, dark eyes, and 
oving. 
a = D. by—Maud, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 

ark. 

M. F. by—Gipsy, tall, dark brown hair, hazel eyes. 

E11za by—Professional, twenty, brown hair and eyes, 
fond of music. 

Mitty by—Leonard, twenty-two, tall, dark brown hair, 
fond of home. 

Kate by—J. C., twenty-one, medium height, blue eyes, 


dark. 

Newz by—A. H., twenty, fair, medium height, and blue 
eyes. 

Davin by—Minnie, twenty-four, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, domesticated. 
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pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasnroyx, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca, 

aguas JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
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*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Tur Lonnpon Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. ; 


Also the Titte and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
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NOTICE.—Part 184 (May) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free Eightpence. 
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the Editor of Tur Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors shouid 
retain copies. 
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